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READERS WRITE 


Girls’ Hips: How Big? 

In May 11 PATHFINDER, I found the 
interesting article “Miss Average.” The 
measurements quoted there correspond 
nicely with the “average” girl who attends 
our school, except hips which are quoted 
by you as 27.4 inches. That isn’t possible 
is it? . .. Don’t you mean 37.4 inches? 
A woman’s hips should be around 10 
inches larger than the waist line. 

Marvel Lew 





Fontayne School, 
San Francisco, Calif. 

{PATHFINDER, rather backward in its knowledge 
of how large a girl’s hips should be, seems to have 
blundered.—Ed. ] 


“One Clear Fact”—They Agree 

In your editorial, “One Clear Fact” 
(PATHFINDER, May 11), you might have 
named not only one but a dozen facts why 
we as a nation have made ourselves part 
and parcel of the world we live in... 
Hitler is after world domination and noth- 
ing but bullets will stop him 

William Conover 
Chehalis, Wash. 

... 1 agree with your editorial “One 
Clear Fact.’ When a brutal force stalks 
about the world it can only be met suc- 
cessfully by force . .. To do so the U. S. 
and all peoples who have the love of God 
and their fellow men at heart must be 
prepared. 

E. E. Mitchell 
Slaydin, Tenn. 
bc oe 

Your latest editorial again hit the nail 
on the head. Nothing clearer or more con- 
vincing was ever written. 

Theodore Wartman 
New York, N. Y. 


Headed Toward Communism? 

The nations of Europe are headed to- 
ward Communism, along one or both of 
two alternative routes. If they should 
cease the present war, disband the armies, 
and incidentally shut down the munitions 
plants, they would be faced by an unem- 
ployment of about 70,000,000 workers 
which their industrial organizations could 
not possibly absorb and which would cer- 
tainly precipitate Communism in Ger- 
many, France, Italy, and the Balkan States 
within 6 months. On the other hand, 
should they continue the present war of 
destruction another year, it will so ex- 
haust their resources that Communism 
will be inevitable ... 

Fred A. Smith 
Tacoma, Wash. 


Concerning the Status Quo 

... You speak of status quo as some- 
thing precious to be maintained at any 
cost (PATHFINDER, May 11). To my 
mind it is something to be eternally grown 
away from. There is no place in the pro- 
gram of the universe for standing still. 
If we will not purposefully move forward 
we drift backward. 

Both England and France are fighting 
for the status quo, which in their case 
means their own supremacy and the con- 
tinuance of their imperialism. We are 
fully alive to the evils of Fascism and 
Naziism for they have grown up in our 
time. But, with our disposition to be 
callous to evils, we fail to see that Im- 
perialism is in the same class; and we 
cannot have a decent world until! they are 
all abolished. Not a victory for the Allies, 
but a peace without victory to either side 
is to be desired. A federation of Euro- 


pean nations with England and France 
dominating would promise little ... 

Bertha Strong Cooley 
South Deerfield, Mass. 


**Fabulous” New Yorker 

What do you mean “fabulous New York- 
er” (PATHFINDER, May 11)? My Web- 
ster defines “fabulous” as fictitious, mythi- 
cal. If you ask me, there is little about 
Dewey answering that description ... 

W. G. Miller 
New Haven, Conn. 

{‘‘Pabulous’”’ in the sense that his political career 
and his rapid rise in vote-getting power have aston- 
ished many a politician. ‘Astonishing’ is another 
word for ‘‘fabulous.’’—Ed.] 

— — * 

... We would all think more of Mr. 
Dewey if he finished his job and stayed 
at it instead of running around the coun- 
try campaigning ... He didn’t get to be 
governor and he has no experience in na- 
tional affairs . . . Let him finish what the 
people elected him to do ... There is no 
one that can lick F. D. R. 

Karl Wilson 
Palmyra, N. Y. 
Two Johnnies and Lincoln 

You ask some questions about John 
Parker and Johnny Peanuts (PATHFIND- 
ER, May 11). You say one was “faith- 
less” and the other “unwittingly” aided 
Lincoln’s murderers. Have you read Why 
Was Lincoln Murdered? by Otto Ejisen- 
schimel? Anyone who has read this book 
would suspect that these two Johnnys 
were doing exactly what they were told 
to de. In fact the questions the author 
asks leads the readers to believe that 
his murder was the object of a con- 
spiracy of those who believed that Lin- 
coln’s plan of creating money free from 
interest ... Was a grave error. 

Donald Davidson 
Chicago, Ill. 
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PATHFINDER 


RHYME & REASON 


REPARE yourself for the world 
athletes used to do for their exer: 
oil your mind and your manners, t: 
them the necessary suppleness and 
bility; strength alone will not do. 
—CHESTERFIE 


* * * 











Absence diminishes little passions ,) 
increases great ones, as wind extingui<). 
candles and fans a fire. 

—LA ROCHEFOUCAUL)) 


* * * 


Every man feels instinctively that a!! 
beautiful sentiments in the world \, 
less than a single lovely action. 

—LOWELL 

Adversity is sometimes hard up 
man; but for one man who can stand ; 
perity, there are a hundred that will ; 
adversity. 

—CARLY 
Rhodora! if the sages ask thee why 
This charm is wasted in the marsh and «ky 
Tell them, dear, that if eyes were made {or 
seeing, 
Then beauty is its own excuse for being. 
—EMERSON 

A scolding wife can say endless dis: 
certing things, and she hits or misses; but 
a silent woman says everything. 

—H. G. WELLS 

True charity is the desire to be u 
to others without thoughts of compycn- 
sation. 

—SWEDENBORG 

Experience is the child of Thought. «nd 
Thought is the child of Action. We 
not learn men from books. 

—DISRAEL! 
Our doubts are traitors 
And make us lose the good we oft might »in 
By fearing to attempt. 
—SHAKESPEARE 


7 7 * 


The next dreadful thing to a battl 
is a battle won. 
—WELLINGTON 


+ i i 


The most pious may not live in peace. if 
it does not please his wicked neigh! 
—SCHILLEI 
* * 7 
O beloved Pan, and all ye other gods 
of this place, grant me to become beauti- 
ful in the inner man. 
—SOCRATES 
7. . * 
To get thine ends, lay bashfulness aside: 
W ho feares to ask, doth teach to be deny'd. 
—HERRICK 


* — 


rhe first step, my son, which we mak 
in this world, is the one on which depends 
the rest of our days. 
—VOLTAIRE 
Men willingly believe what they 
—CAESAR 
To him who in the love of Nature holds 
Communion with her visible forms, she 
speaks 
A various language. 
a —BRYAN! 
Success is nothing but a good idea 
coupled with hard work. 
—BALZAC 
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June I, 1940 


PREPAREDNESS— 


Billions for the Defense of Free America 


NE DAY last fortnight, President 

Roosevelt mounted the speaker’s 
dais in the House of Representatives. 
The House was jammed with Cabinet 
officers, legislators from both cham- 
bers of Congress, high Army and Navy 
officials and foreign diplomats. For a 
half hour, the President spoke with 
extreme gravity. 

What the President told Congress 
was this: “The brutal force of mod- 
ern offensive war has been loosed in 
all its horror.” Because of the tre- 
mendous speed and power of modern 
weapons, particularly the bombing 
plane, the United States was no longer 
safe behind the barriers of the At- 
lantic and Pacific oceans; its defense 
machinery was no longer adequate. 
As a result, the nation’s armed forces 
must be tremendously increased in 
power and efficiency. 

Last week, in consequence, the 
United States was launched on the 
greatest preparedness drive in _ its 
peacetime history. Congress already 
had agreed to spend more _ than 
82. 000,000,000 for defense in the fis- 
cal year beginning July 1, Specifi- 
cally, what the.President asked for was 

special national defense appropria- 
tion of $1,182,000,000 in addition to 
this sum. Thus, a total of more than 
§3.000,000,000 would be spent for de- 
fense during the next fiscal year. 

With Congress speeding the pro- 
cram into effect last week, exact de- 


tails of how*the money would be 
spent were not yet forthcoming. But 
the general objectives were clear. 
What was going to be rushed into 


shape was a Navy probably second to 
none, a peacetime standing Army lar- 
ger and better equipped than this na- 
tion has ever seen, and above all an 
iir force that has never been equalled 
by any single nation in the world—not 
even by any of the present belligerents. 


... The Army 


Except in wartime, the U. S. Army 
always has been small. This is be- 
cause the nation has relied upon the 
Navy to keep any enemy away from 
our shores. Among the world’s armies 
this country’s ranks nineteenth, having 

ved up from twentieth place with 
the collapse of the little Dutch Army. 

The regular U. S. Army consists of 
ibout 240,000 officers and enlisted 
, almost double what it was seven 
years ago. The National Guard, part 
of the nation’s “initial protective 
force,” now numbers 251,000 officers 
and men. Plus reserves, the total 


men 


trained and partly trained military 
manpower of this country is estimated 
to be 607,000. 

From 1934 through 1940, $3,100,279,- 
168 has been spent upon the Army. 
But of this sum, only $225,000,000 has 
gone into vital ordnance items in the 
last three years. In other words, so 
much has been spent on upkeep of the 
existing military machine that little 
has been left for new equipment. 

The result is that the Army today is 
woefully weak in the death-dealing 
devices of modern warfare. It has, 
for example, only 163 three-inch anti- 
aircraft guns, whereas 900 are esti- 
mated as necessary to defend ade- 
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Berryman in the Washington Star 


The Oceans Are No Longer Enough 


quately New York City alone. It has 
only a few hundred anti-tank guns, 
only a little more than 400 tanks, and 
about 500 scout cars. 

While the German Army is said to 
possess 12 mechanized divisions, the 
U. S. Army has only one mechanized 
brigade, which is only one-third of 
one division, which usually numbers 
between 9,000 and 13,000 men, As for 
gas masks, there is only one for each 
10 New York National Guardsmen, 
and even the regular Army is not 
fully supplied with them. 

Because of these shortages, military 
officials declare, the Army could not 
put more than 75,000 fully equipped 
troops in the field tomorrow. Even 
when present orders are filled, the 
Army will have only about 900 anti- 
aircraft guns, 700 anti-tank guns and 
about 1,100 light and medium tanks. 

In his special defense message, 
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Roosevelt asked that $546,000,000 go te 
the Army. Factories making muni- 
tions and guns will be put on a 24- 
hour basis. The Army will be in- 
creased to its full authorized peace 
strength of 280,000 men. The National 
Guard will be increased to more than 
300,000 men. If the program works 
out as planned, the nation will be 
able to put an initial army of 750,000 
men, plus 250,000 trained reserves, 
fully equipped with the latest weap- 
ons, into the field within 90 days after 
the start of war. 


..+« Sea and Sky 


The nation’s first line of defense, 
the Navy, is admittedly in much better 
shape than the Army. From 1934 
through 1940, $3,975,041,907 has been 
appropriated for it. It has 135,000 en- 
listed men and 10,430 officers, while 
the Marine Corps numbers 25,000 men 
and 1,400 officers. Navy reserves num- 
ber 55,085. 


Though Japan’s naval strength is 
kept secret, it is believed the U. S. 
Navy today stands second only to 


Britain’s, and may surpass it because 
of British sea losses during the pres- 
ent conflict. It boasts 369 ships of all 
categories, totaling 1,256,760 tons, and 
includes 15 battleships, five aircraft 
carriers, 35 light and heavy cruisers, 
219 destroyers and 95 submarines. 

But that is not the whole naval pic- 
ture. Underway is a huge naval build- 
ing program to keep abreast of for- 
eign fleets. Building or appropriated 
for are 77 more ships, including eight 
battleships, two aircraft carriers, 
eight cruisers, 40 destroyers and 19 
submarines. On top of that the pres- 
ent session of Congress is expected 
to appropriate funds increasing the 
size of the fleet about 11 per cent, 
adding, among other ships, two more 
battleships, one aircraft carrier, two 
cruisers, eight destroyers and six sub- 
marines. 

Roosevelt asked an additional $250,- 
000,000 for the Navy. With shipbuild- 
ing yards now crowded to capacity, 
this sum would not be used for the 
construction of more ships. It would 
be used for such things as anti-air- 
craft guns at naval stations, mechani- 
zation for the Marine Corps, and har- 
bor submarine nets. In addition, it 
would be used to put naval shipbuild- 
ing yards on a 24-hour basis, so that 
the ships already authorized can be 
rushed to completion months, or even 
years, before they. were scheduled to 
be commissioned. 

Though the program for the Army 
and Navy was phenomenal enough, 
the President’s plans for defense in 
the air staggered the imagination. 

Not until recently has much atten- 
tion been paid to the Army and Navy 
air forces. The Army Air Force counts 








































































































































































only 2,422 planes, though it has an 
authorized strength of 6,000. The Navy 
Air Force numbers only 1,765 planes, 
though its authorized strength is 4,500. 
Belligerent Germany is believed to 
have at least 30,000 planes of all types. 

Under the special appropriations re- 
quested by the President, the Army 
will get 200 additional “flying for- 
tress” bombers and the Navy 100 ad- 
ditional combat planes. Combat air- 
planes in both air arms will be mod- 
ernized—equipped with armor and 
self-sealing gas tanks. Moreover, facil- 
ities will be set up to train 7,000 Army 
pilots annually, instead of the 2,000 
now authorized. 

But what startled the nation was 
what Roosevelt asked over and above 
this. He called for an air force total- 
ing 50,000 planes, a number that would 
make the United States the world’s 
greatest air power. Since no funds 
were requested to build up this huge 
force, since the present capacity pro- 
duction of this country’s 45 airplane 
factories is now about 12,000 annually, 
‘it was apparent the attainment of this 
goal was to be left to the future. But 
that plans were to be laid for them 
immediately was indicated by the fact 
that the President called representa- 
‘tives of the aircraft industry into 
conference and announced govern- 
ment loans would be made to finance 
airplane plant expansion. 


... Cost Be Hanged” 


Such was the far-reaching pre- 
paredness program suggested to Con- 
gress by the President. It was defin- 
itely an emergency program. As such, 
it was America’s answer to aggressor 
nations everywhere gone mad with 
conquest, a warning to any would-be 
attacker that smashing force would 
“be met with smashing force. 

It was obvious last week that the 
program would be pushed with the 
‘utmost speed. In fact, it appeared that 
‘Congress, its isolationist bloc largely 
‘silent, would dig up even more funds 
than the President requested. The 
general attitude was: “the United 
States must be fully prepared; the cost 
be hanged.” 

Much work was ahead, American 
factories, long devoted to the creation 
of consumers’ goods, had to be made 
ready for the manufacture of all types 
of war materials in huge quantities. 
Plans had to be drawn for the great 
expansion of aircraft plants needed 
for the production of 50,000 planes a 
year. 

But despite the difficulties, despite 
the far-reaching effect the program 
probably would have on U. S. econ- 
omy, few seemed to doubt the pre- 
paredness objectives would be at- 
tained. For numerous signs indicated 
that the overwhelming majority of 
the American people had come to sub- 
scribe to these words of President 
Roosevelt: “We stand ready not only 
to spend millions for defense but to 
give our service and even our lives 
for the maintenance of our American 
liberties.” 

[Further details on this subject will 
be found in “The National Scene.’ | 
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THE NATIONAL SCENE 





President: All Eyes 


Last week, with Allied resistance 
facing collapse in Western Europe, all 
eyes were on President Roosevelt and 
his moves for preparedness, 

The preparedness drive began with 
the President’s historic message to 
Congress (see page 3). So widespread 
and spontaneous was the support this 
received that the White House issued 
a special statement hailing the emerg- 
ence of “national unity.” Across the 
Atlantic, the hard-pressed Allies were 
pleased at the “awakening” of Amer- 
ica to the totalitarian menace, while 
some Nazi spokesmen, tongue in cheek, 
blandly surmised the United States 
was preparing to meet an invasion by 
Canadians. 

Stimulated by the general accept- 
ance of the need for preparedness, the 
President plunged into various phases 
of the complex national defense prob- 
lem. Among the developments were 
these: 

@ He held separate conferences with 
Col. Frank Knox and Alf Landon,.Re- 
publican Vice Presidential and Presi- 
dential candidates in 1936. This gave 
rise to rumors that he was planning 
to bring the two men into his Cabinet 
in an effort to promote further national 
unity during the international crisis. 
But if Roosevelt held such a “coalition 
Cabinet” idea, Landon effectively har- 
pooned it. After his confab with the 
President, Landon asserted no Repub- 
lican leader could accept Cabinet 
status as long as the President did not 
disclaim his intention of seeking a 
third term, because such a Republican 
leader would be “making himself a 
party to this third or indefinite term 
move.” If Roosevelt was interested in 
“unselfish service,” said Landon, “he 
should publicly and forthwith elimi- 
nate himself as a third term candi- 
date.” Stephen Early, White House 


International 


Landon Harpooned the Coalition Idea 


f 





secretary, thanked the “ex-Gove: 
of Kansas” for his visit and said 
President “has no time, just now 
give to the preparation of polit 
statements.” 

© To speed up his plan for a 50, 
plane air force, the President ca}\«« 
to Washington representatives of 
airplane plants to discuss with \ 
Navy and Treasury officials the p: 
lems of expansion. Afterwards, 
President said the industry had a: 
capital to finance plant expansion, !\)! 
that the “bottleneck” holding back 
rearmament was the production 
high-speed plane engines. The ¢ 
ernment, he added, was working hari 
to break this “bottleneck.” 

. @ After Roosevelt had confer:ed 
with Bernard Baruch, head of the \ 
Industries Board during the Ff 
World War, some observers though! 
might be considering creation of a 
similar board to supervise present 1 
armament. Though admitting his 
tention to enlist some business leac: 
for the defense effort, he denied the 
would have the power of the old ind 
trial mobilization board. They wou! 
he said, fit into the regular gove: 
ment machinery and become a part 
of it. 

e Atapress conference, in which li 
grimly declared Nazi air forces wer 
methodically machine-gunning women 
and children refugees in France, |! 
laid down a three-point policy, which, 
he said, would govern the Administ 
tion’s defense preparations: (1) no! a 
single war.millionaire was to be crea! 
ed; (2) labor would not attempt to 
disrupt the rearmament drive by strik- 
ing for higher wages; (3) the Admini 
tration would permit no weakening of 
labor’s legislative gains under the New 
Deal; such measures as the Wages- 
Hours law would not be relaxed in the 
name of national defense. 


e To prevent possible “fifth column” 
treachery in this country, Roosevel! 
sent to Congress his fifth government 
reorganization order. This proposed 
the transfer of the Labor Departmen!’s 
Immigration and Naturalization Serv- 
ice to the Justice Department, which 
already, through the FBI, is guarding 
against espionage. The shift, he said 
would enable the government “to deal 
quickly with those aliens who conduc! 
themselves in a manner that conflicts 
with the public interest,” but would not 
impair the civil liberties of the 3,()\'- 
000 aliens now resident here. As 
head of the Justice Department, A!- 
torney General Jackson (see page * 
would directly supervise all immi¢g 
tion and naturalization operations. 

@ Before the week was out, thi 
President was involved in two other 
important moves. It was disclosed 
that his messages to Italy’s Premict 
Benito Mussolini, presumably urgi'¢ 
Germany’s axis partner to stay ou! of 
the war, had been answered. bul 
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June 1, 1940 








what the Italian dictator said was not 
revealed. In addition, the United 
States, With Roosevelt’s approval, 
ioined the 20 other American nations 
in a formal declaration denouncing 
the “ruthless” German invasion of 
Holland, Belgium and Luxembourg. 





Congress: Speed 


During his special preparedness mes- 
e to Congress, President Roosevelt 
requested “speed” in granting the add- 
{ national defense appropriations. 
Last week he was getting it, with the 
ichine-gun rapidity characteristic ~of 
e early days of the New Deal. 
Committees moved first, calling in 
high Army and Navy officials for 
testimony. Found to be in the worst 
condition was the Army (see page 3). 
Before the Senate Military Appropria- 
tions Committee, Army Chief of Staff 
General George C. Marshall declared 
the Army was so deficient in reserve 
euns, equipment and man-power that 
t could not possibly fight a real war 
t the present time. 
The President’s request for 50,000 
ynbat airplanes was discussed be- 
fore the House Military Affairs Com- 
nittee by Major General H. H. Arnold, 
Chief of the Army Air Corps. The final 
st of such a fleet of combat planes, 
he asserted would be $3,500,000,000, 
ind it would cost another $3,500,000,- 
000 a year to operate them if they 
vere all used at once, a development 
he did not consider likely under pres- 
ent conditions. 
\larmed at disclosures of Army 
veaknesses, the Senate Appropria- 
ns Committee approved a $1,827,- 
191,724 Army Supply Bill, including 
regular 1941 funds as well as the 
emergency allocations asked by the 
President. With this money, it was 
said, the Army could get 2,400 war- 


planes and enough war equipment 
to equip fully an initial protective 


force of 750,000 men, plus 250,000 re- 
serves, by June 30, 1941. 

In addition, the Army would be 
brought to its full peace strength of 
280,000 men and facilities would be 
set up to train 7,000 Army air pilots 
yearly. Also approved was a $132,- 
(00,000 “blank check” outlay for the 
President, half of which would be in 

ish and the other half in contract 
\uthorizations. 

With other committees working on 
the naval phases of the expanded de- 
fense program, a significant addition 
was proposed. Backed by the Pres- 
ident, the chairmen of the House and 
Senate Naval Committees put before 
Congress a program vastly expanding 
ival air facilities. It would increase 
he number of naval planes to 10,000, 
the number of pilots from 2,602 to 
11.000 and spend some $124,132,000 

mediately to build air bases in con- 

iental United States and on Amer- 

in-owned islands in the Caribbean, 
id-Pacific and Aleutian Islands. This 
plan, however, was not “in its entirety 
lo be undertaken at once.” 


r 
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Lindbergh Criticized (see below) 


With such measures as these being 
added to the new defense program, 
no one was certain last week what its 
final cost, shape sand extent would 
be. Meanwhile, a few cried out against 
further defense outlays until an “ac- 
counting” was made of the money the 
New Deal had already “wasted” on 
the armed forces. A leader in this 
criticism was Senator Bennett Champ 
Clark, Democrat of Missouri, who 
sharply objected “to pouring any 
more billions down the same rat hole 
before we find out what the brass 
hats have done with $7,000,000,000 
they’ve already received.” 

Government departments immedi- 
ately published the information, Dur- 
ing the first six years of the New 
Deal, they declared, the total outlay 
for all military purposes was $4,968,- 
000,000. In addition to keeping up the 
existing military setablishment (most 
costly for its size in the world), this 
sum had resulted in 130 warships, 
nearly 3,200 new airplanes and an in- 
crease of 240,434 in personnel for the 
Army, Navy and Marine Corps. 





Defense Developments 

With a tremendous U. S. prepared- 
ness program grinding into gear last 
week (see page 3), these national de- 
fense developments were noted: 

e Planes: Electrified by the Pres- 
ident’s request for an air force total- 
ing 50,000 planes and estimated to 
cost seven billion dollars, Col. John 
H, Jouett, president of the Aeronaut- 
ical Chamber of Commerce, declared 
the U. S. aircraft industry could meet 
the assignment in a year by tripling the 
floor space of aircraft plants, tripling 
the present number of employees 
(100,000), doubling the area of air- 
craft engine factories, and working 
them all on a 24-hour basis. Said Jou- 
ett: “the entire industry is in the best 
possible position to undertake the ex- 
pansion in an orderly manner.” Gov- 
ernment officials disclosed, however, 
that if private industry could not 














handle the plane expansion program, 
the Government was prepared to ad- 
vance $300,000,000, if necessary, to 
build its own aircraft plants. These 
would be scattered in various local- 
ities between the Alleghenies and the 
Rockies where they would be less 
vulnerable to attack. To be operated 
by private concerns on a “fixed-fee 
basis,” each would cost $10,000,000 
and would be capable of turning out 
100 planes a month. 

@ Pilots: Though the production of 
50,000 planes was recognized as a 
diflicult job, many observers were 
well aware that the training of pilots 
to fly them and mechanics to service 
them would be even more difficult. 
Official estimates were that 320,000 
trained men—20,000 pilots (two for 
each plane) and a ground crew of 
300,000—would be needed for 10,000 
naval planes alone. With present 
pilot training facilities inadequate for 
this task, Col, Frank Knox, Chicago 
newspaper publisher and Republican 
Vice Presidential candidate in 1936, 
moved to meet the need. Acting under 
authority of President Roosevelt, he 
declared pilot training camps would 
be set up this summer in each of the 
nine Army Corps areas, To be opened 
about July 1, the camps, he said, would 
be designed primarily to give ad- 
vanced flight training to 10,000 col- 
lege students who have been receiv- 
ing preliminary training through the 
Civil Aeronautics Authority. To be 
worked out by a group of private citi- 
zens (promotion of the scheme will be 
privately financed) in cooperation 
with the War Department, the pro- 
gram will be operated on a volunteer 
basis and will be in addition to the 
Army Air Corps program of training 
7,000 flyers a year. 

e Lindbergh: Though favoring the 
strengthening of the Army, Navy and 
air force, Col. Charles A. Lindbergh 
in a nationwide broadcast sharply 
criticized the defense and foreign poli- 
cies of the Roosevelt Administration. 
This country, he said, was not in 
danger from a foreign invasion unless 
“American peoples bring it on” by 
“meddling” in the affairs of foreign 
countries. The United States, said the 
famous American flyer, “must stop this 
hysterical chatter of calamity and in- 
vasion that has been running rife the 
last few days.” 

® Recruiting: With the necessary 
funds forthcoming, the Army began a 
drive to recruit 15,000 men by June 
30—the most ambitious recruiting ef- 
fort it has ever attempted in peace- 
time. The new recruits will be put 
into a new “stream-lined” division, 
bringing the total number of divisions 
in the Army to six. 

e Boom: Asa result of the national 
defense spending program, Govern- 
ment economists predicted an indus- 
trial boom by mid-summer. How great 
it would be, how long it would last, 
they did not venture to say, but they 
were sure that all industries con- 
cerned with rearmament would be 
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stimulated and unemployment would 
decrease. 


Political Notes 


Last week, 5 weeks before the 
Republican Presidential nominating 
convention and 8 weeks before the 
Democratic Presidential nominating 
convention, these political develop- 
ments were noted: 





@ With numerous Republicans ac- 
cepting the President’s emergency na- 
tional defense program, many polil- 
ical observers expressed the opinion 
the G. O. P.’s chances of defeating 
the President this November—if he 
runs for a third term—were much 


Slimmer than they have been, Accept- 


ance of his preparedness program, it 
was reasoned, made it difficult for the 
G. O. P. to attack his foreign policy. 

e After the President had won Ore- 
gon’s 10 delegates to the Democratic 
National convention by a vote of 6 to 
1, Vice President John Nance Garner, 


until recently regarded as the leader 


of the “Stop Roosevelt” movement, re- 
portedly told friends that the Pres- 
ident would be re-nominated for a 
third term at Chicago. Garner also al- 
legedly said he would not accept re- 
nomination as Vice President, because 
he was as much opposed to a third 
term in that office as in the Presidency. 

@ Echoing a suggestion made by 
news columnist Dorothy Thompson, 
Melvin G. Winstock, member of the 
Republican National Committee’s 
speakers bureau staff, recommended 
that the G. O. P. nominate President 
Roosevelt to succeed himself and that 
the Democrats nominate as Vice Pres- 
ident a Republican chosen at the Re- 


publican National convention. 


Americana— 


Retirement Gift: When he faced re- 
tirement after 53 years of service 
with the Sante Fe Railroad, Norman 
Hall of San Francisco begged his fel- 
low employees not to give him the 
traditional gold watch. In his seven- 
ties, Hall wanted instead—a red and 
white bicycle. He got one. 

Change: Noting that the boy who 
asked him for a “nickel for a cup of 
coffee” didn’t appear to be an ordinary 
panhandler, a Laramie, Wyoming, 
businessman handed him a quarter. 
Two hours later the man reached his 
office. The boy was already there 
waiting—with 20 cents change from 
the quarter. “I had a hard time find- 
ing you to return this change,” pant- 
ed the boy. “Thanks a lot.” 

Wife’s Privilege: When his wife 
went through his pockets once too 
often, Walter Reynolds, 46, of Wal- 
tham, Mass., irritated, brought her 
into court. District Judge P. S. Cun- 
niff took one look at the defendant 
and four of the parties’ six children, 
and ruled: “It has been a wife’s priv- 
ilege since the beginning of time” to 
search a husband’s pockets. To Mrs. 
Reynolds he awarded $18 a week. 
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Furore Teutonica 


When Louvain University library 
was restored after the First World 
War, its architect wished to grave on 
it the Latin words suggested by the 
late Cardinal Mercier: Furore Teuton- 
ica Diruta Dono Americano Restituta 
(“Destroyed by German Fury; Restor- 
ed by American Generosity”). Bishop 
Ladeuze, rector of Louvain, objected 
to the inscription as “barbarous,” and 
the plaque was left blank. 

Last week furore Teutonica had not 
only gutted Louvain library again, but 
a whole scythe-sweep of Western 
Europe from the German border to the 
English Channel. During the first 
five days of the Nazi invasion of the 
Lowlands, their armies had taken Hol- 
land. After the first 11 days they had: 

(1) Overrun a good half of Belgium 
including Brussels and Antwerp. (2) 





Thomas in The Detroit News 


Swift-Moving Chaos 


Driven a wedge westward through 
France from their first break-through 
at Sedan clean to the Channel. In this 
process they claimed to have captured 
the general of the 9th French Army, 
Gen. Henri Giraud. (3) Between their 
forces in Belgium and France, they 
had bottled up between 500,000 and 
1,000,000 Allied troops. They claimed 
to be drawing around them the strings 
of a sack bigger than at Kutno, in the 
Polish campaign, when they captured 
170,000 Poles. 

The Germans had done this by using 
iheir favorite “swinging-door” tech- 
nique. -art of their forces drove 
deliberately westward through Bel- 
gium, first breaking the Albert Canal, 
then pushing the British and Belgians 
back from their second stand on the 
Dyle River. After the fall of Holland, 
some of their troops there had been 
freed to push south. Brussels fell in 
eight days, half the time required in 
the First World War. Antwerp was 
taken in nine days, against the 67 re- 





quired by the Kaiser’s armies in 1! 

The hinge of the door had been 
Sedan, on the eastern Franco-Belg 
border, where the weaker “extend | 
Maginot Line” began. At first the G. 
mans pushed across the Meuse, us 
rubber boats under the protection 
dive bombers and tanks, to forn 
small pocket in France. The Gern 
tide, pushing against the French lin, 
like a flood at a dike, found a few m 
small gaps. Suddenly a section of | 
line 62 miles wide, from Maubeug« 
Sedan, crumbled; and the Nazi hor«: 
swept through. 

“Two hours of this is worse th 
two days of Verdun,” exclaimed « 
French officer who had lived throu 
that most hellish battle of 1914-18. | 
Hitler and his generals, staking eve: 
thing on a quick victory, and spen 
ing airplanes and machines like bull: 
had thrown the deadliest weapons .«{ 
destruction man has ever seen into «n 
area little more than 50 miles wide 


. .. Bombers, Then Tank: 


German attacks on any positi 
during the blitzkrieg in France 
variably began with waves of Stuka: 
dive bombers screaming down at 3(() 
m. p. h. to loose their bombs at 3 
or 400 feet, then swerving back { 
machine gunning. After the bomb« 
the Germans sent tanks, 300 to 400 at a 
time; a massed wall of steel spittin: 
shells and flame, and capable of spec: 
up to 60 m. p. h. Armored trucks, ligh! 
artillery, and motorcycle troops f: 
lowed the tanks. Behind them all ca 
the hard, efficient German infantry 

Observers believed that the Alli: 
moving from behind their defensi 
lines to aid the Dutch and Belgia 
had weakened their defenses and ma 
a war of maneuver inevitable. It » 
the warfare for which Germany had 
prepared. And in the face of thi 
swift-moving chaos their blitzkrivy 
created, the Allies either did not hav: 
or could not concentrate, the armored 
power and artillery to stem the mec! 
nized assault. As they shot the wor! 
in their all-or-nothing drive, German 
officials boasted: “At last ovr gu 
over-butter policy is paying di\ 
dends.” 

By the time the German Panz 
(armored) divisions had penetrated 
Rethel, 100 miles from Paris, and th: 
swung west, the British admitted | 
situation was “pretty grim.” Desp: 
ate General Maurice Gamelin, in alm 
his last order before he was replac«( 
by Maxime Weygand as command: 
in-chief, told his troops, “Any sold 
who cannot advance should die on |! 


' 


‘spot rather than abandon the part 


his native soil entrusted to him.” 
How many died in the furious me!c« 
none could tell, so unpredictable ws 
the battle whose front changed eve’) 
few hours. But Eelco Van Kleffens. 
Dutch Foreign Minister, reported tha! 
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during their five-day resistance, the 
Dutch had lost 100,000 men, The 
French claimed 500,000 German cas- 
ualties. 

With the Germans piercing through 
to the Channel at the mouth of the 
Somme River, France’s only hope of 
stopping them was to cut through 
the flanks of their recklessly extended 
lines. That job was entrusted by 
Premier Reynaud, who said previous 
commands had committed “incredible 
faults,” to Marshal Foch’s chief of 
staff in 1918, Maxime Weygand. This 
5 feet and 120 pounds of fighting fury 
had helped halt the similar German 
,dvance of March, 1918. A cagy intelli- 
sence, one of the first things he did 
was to fly over the German lines to see 
how their armies were disposed. 


Whatever the Nazis might have 
thought in their hearts about Wey- 


gand, they sneered at him openly. 
lhe French, they said, “cling to the 
magic of the past to rejuvenate the 
present.” At 73, they said, Weygand 
was out of place in a “young man’s 
ur” that found Fuehrer Hitler 51, 
\arshal Goering 47 ,and General von 
Blaskowitz, conqueror of Poland, 52. 
Besides, boasted Hermann Goering, 
the Allies had no one to match the in- 
fallible Fuehrer, who combined “the 
visdom of the statesman with the 
enius of the military leader” as had 
, other German since Frederick the 
Great. “The Fuehrer gives his fight- 
ing forces daily orders concerning ad- 
vanees, attacks, and defenses,” said 
(Goering, 
.. . Hitler's Plans 


Last week, as England armed 100,- 
000 civilians against the German para- 
chute troops she expected daily, as 
the French struggled with the prob- 

m of 3,000,000 Dutch and Belgian 
refugees and sought a means of strik- 
ing the Nazi armies in the flank, 
\dolf Hitler was laying his stateman- 
ly, as well as his war, plans. He ap- 
pointed Dr. Arthur Seyss-Inquart, be- 
trayer of Austria, to be Reich’s Com- 
missioner for conquered Holland. He 
reincorporated into the Reich the Bel- 
sian districts of Eupen, Malmedy and 
Moresnet, given to Belgium under the 
lreaty of Versailles. And it was ru- 

ored that he was planning to correct 
nother, older treaty. Confident of 
victory shortly (Germans were pre- 
dicting the war would be over in six 

eeks), he was said to be planning to 
force'the Allies to capitulate at Muen- 
er, where in 1648 the Treaty of West- 

‘alia cut the Holy. Roman Empire 

) into petty German principalities. 

Last week the British were repeat- 
ig that even if they lost the present 
battle, it would not mean the end of 
he war. In Paris, Premier Reynaud 
lold the Senate that if “someone came 
lo me saying ‘a miracle is needed to 

ve France,’ I would believe a mir- 

le would come.” The French be- 
lieved that the miracle would be 
hamed Weygand, and that he would 
work his power with a smashing flank 
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attack on the German lines before they 


could consolidate the territory they 
had overrun. But, as the Germans 
pushed ahead inexorably, the demo- 
cratic world hoped that the miracle, if 
it came, would not come too late. 


..- Men & Methods 


Like her British ally across the 
Channel, France last week chose the 
most critical hour the nation has seen 
since 1918 to put into effect the form- 
ula Premier Paul Reynaud gave the 
Chamber of Deputies last fortnight: 
“We must change methods and men.” 

The first step was to change the 
men, This the Premier did by con- 
centrating military as well as political 
power in his own hands, taking over 
the Ministry of War and Defense him- 
self. Edouard Daladier was shifted 
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Could Weygand Furnish a Miracle? 


to the Foreign Ministry and Georges 
Mandel to the key post of Minister 
of Interior. The most important Cab- 
inet change, however, was the appoint- 
ment of 84-year-old Marshal Henri 
Petain as Minister of State and Vice 
Premier. Petain, hero of the First 
World War battle of Verdun who gave 
the French their famous rallying cry 
“They shall not pass!”, flew back from 
Madrid where he was Ambassador to 
Nationalist Spain to become Reynaud’s 
right-hand-man and technical adviser. 

With the Cabinet reshuffled, the 
next move was to change methods, 
that is, methods of warfare. After 
consultation with Britain, it was de- 
cided to replace General Maurice Gus- 
tave Gamelin as commander in chief 
of all Allied armies, Gamelin, an ex- 
pert on defensive or positional war- 
fare, was succeeded by 73-year-old 
General Maxime Weygand, an expert 
on war of movement and a strong be- 
liever in attack, Marshal Foch’s 
chief of staff and right-hand-man in 
organizing victory in the First World 
War, Weygand is regarded as the most 
brilliant of France’s military strate- 
gists. Since the war began he has 










































































been organizing the Allied armies in 
the Near East. 

While Reynaud was shifting his 
government and military command, 
Winston Churchill, Britain’s tough 
new Prime Minister, was calling on 
Britons to prepare for any horrors 
the Nazis might have in store for 
them, Declaring that the battle was 
not for France alone, but for the soil 
of Britain, he took pains to impress 
on his countrymen the danger of re- 
lentless Nazi air raids on England 
once the lines in France became sta- 
bilized. Although he admitted the sit- 
uation in France was grave, the Prime 
Minister declared it was not hopeless. 


... Italy on the Brink 


Still hovering ominously over the 
bloody war in Europe last week was 
the shadowy form of Fascist Italy. All 
signs pointed to one fact: that Rome 
had definitely chosen to enter the 
conflict on the German side.’ The only 
thing left for Mussolini’s decision was 
the time to strike. 

To hold off that time, President 
toosevelt made a new appeal to Il 
Duce asking, in effect, that he stay 
out and allegedly warning that Italy’s 
entry might lead to the war’s spread 
to the Western Hemisphere. Though 
Mussolini’s reply was said to have 
been courteous, the appeal seemingly 
had no éffect on the situation. 

Meanwhile, as Italian war fever 
mounted in proportion to the German 
successes, these things indicated that 
Italy was on the brink of war: 








@ A front page editorial in Il Duce’s 
newspaper, Popolo d'Italia, declared 
that the time was ripe for Italy to 
push her aspirations and that “the 
Italian people must now or never 
achieve their Mediterranean destiny.” 

@ All Italian schools were ordered 
closed May 31 instead of June 30, 
and for the first time since the war 
started the government ordered air 
raid precautions. 

@ Though there was a sudden let-up 
in anti-Allied demonstrations, Rome 
continued to put the screws on the 
Vatican newspaper, L’Osservatore Ro- 
mano, causing that paper to drop all 
political news and editorial comment. 


Crowning all this was the bellicose 
speech made by Foreign Minister 
Count Galeazzo Ciano, Mussolini’s 
son-in-law, at Milan, just below the 
French border, on the first anni- 
versary of the signing of the “pact 


of steel” or military alliance with 
Nazi Germany. Reaffirming that alli- 
ance, Ciano frankly said that Italy 


would be in the war before it ended; 
that the Italian people awaited only 


Mussolini’s word to march. 
—_—__ +» —-—r=——=—‘OS 


... In the Orient 


Though tension over the status quo 
of the Dutch East Indies was subsid- 
ing, news of considerable importance 
came out of the Orient last week. As 
Europe fought its battle of the cen-- 
tury (see page 6) and Italy seemed 
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ready to enter that holocaust, Japan 
and China, after three years of war, 
were talking peace. 

Scene of these peace talks was Brit- 
ish Hong Kong, where Japanese emis- 
saries (both military and diplomatic) 
were busily conferring with  repre- 
sentatives of Chinese Generalissimo 
Chiang Kai-Shek, Chinese quarters 
described the conversations as “strict- 
ly preliminary.” But they hinted that 
Japan’s terms might be acceptable. 
Japan’s peace offer was said to envis- 
age complete withdrawal of her forces 
from North, Central and South China 
with the exception of small garrisons 
in Shanghai, Tsingtao and along the 
Peiping-Suiyan and Peiping-Tsingtao 
railroads. While the invaders were 
reported insisting on retaining mili- 
tary and political control of the five 
northern Chinese provinces, they 
seemed willing that this be done by 
making North China _ semi-autono- 
mous under a pro-Japanese official 
who would also take orders from 
Chiang. 

Behind Japan’s sudden desire for 
peace was said to be her need for a 
breathing spell in which to replenish 
her diminishing reserves of munitions 
as well as to overhaul her over- 
worked navy. But reports reaching 
Washington indicated that perhaps 
Japan’s internal economic conditions 
were more responsible for this effort 
to extricate herself from the Chinese 
morass. The three-year war in China 
has been costly to Japan. 

However, there was still a_ third 
and perhaps more probable reason 
for Japan’s haste to conclude the 
“China incident”—the Dutch East In- 
dies. Germany last week informed 
Tokyo that the Nazi government was 
“not interested in the Netherlands 
Indies problem.” The Japanese press 
immediately interpreted the German 
move as giving Japan the “power of 
attorney” and a “free hand” in the 
islands. 
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War Sidelights— 


@e To make night work more at- 
tractive, munition plants in England 
are offering cabaret shows during the 
midnight lunch hours. Authorities say 
this is one way of stepping up produc- 
tion. 


e Enterprising Dutch West Indies 
automobile manufacturers, taking no 
chances of a sudden spread of the war, 
are turning out hundreds of bullet- 
proof, armored baby carriages for 
war-scared parents. Designed with 
fitted quarter-inch steel plates that 
drop easily into place, the buggies are 
said to be so constructed as to with- 
stand heavy machine-gun fire. 


@ In Berlin, German schoo] girls 
have been ordered to save their cut 
and combed-out hair and take it to 
school every week. Collected from all 
schools once a month, the hair will 
be distributed to central location 
points, sorted, cleaned, and sent to 
factories to be used in the produc- 
tion of felt. 
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Robert H. Jackson 


T THIS hour, in the rather febrile 

atmosphere of Washington, you 
cannot talk more than ten minutes at 
a stretch without coming around to 
the subject of war and the Doctrine 
of the Indispensable Man. 

Stated simply, much as Alexander 
Hamilton stated it long ago, the Doc- 
trine is this: the position of the United 
States has become so perilous that 
any November change in the Pres- 
idency would gravely militate against 
the general welfare. According to 
this view, such a change would sub- 
stitute experience with inexperience 
at a time when it is imperative for the 
government to function smoothly, and 
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Jackson Makes No Long-Term Plans 


without interruption, in all depart- 
ments. From this reasoning, it is 
but one step to saying that the con- 
tinued services of Franklin D. Roose- 
velt are indispensable and that he 
should therefore have a third term. 

A firm believer in the Doctrine of 
the Indispensable Man is 48-year-old 
Robert Houghwout Jackson. As attor- 
ney General of the United States and as 
one of the ablest and most practical- 
minded men in the government today, 
he speaks with the fullest personal 
conviction when he says that for the 


good of America, President Roose- 
velt must run again. 
And yet, in many ways, Robert 


Houghwout Jackson is a living-and- 
breathing argument against the Doc- 
trine of the Indispensable Man. At 
any rate, no New Dealer could object 
to him if he were named to carry on 
at the White House in Roosevelt’s 
place. Indeed, the President himself 
has more than once intimated that he 
would like to see his highly person- 
able Attorney General nominated by 
the Democratic Party in July. 

As of last week, of course, no one 


knew how the third-term issue wow!) 
be ultimately decided. But it could 
said of Attorney General Jackson t! 
his name was still one to be conjur+ | 
with in any speculation about wh! 
the Democratic Party might do wh. 
it meets in Chicago. Among those w! 
fee] that the President will not : 
again, there is a belief that the c 
vention will nominate Secretary 
State Cordell Hull, with Jackson 
Vice Presidential running-mate. Hi 
it is said, would serve as a good « 
promise candidate, around wh: 
could be rallied New Dealers and an| 
New Dealers alike. Supporters 
such a ticket hold that Jackson is t 
New Dealish to be acceptable to ol: 
line Democrats, except as a candidat: 
for the Vice Presidency. 

But there are others who _ think 
differently. There are others wily 
think that Jackson is eminently qua 
fied for the Presidency, not only b 
cause he could be counted on to c 
tinue Roosevelt’s policies with vigor 
not only because he is a hard-heade:| 
liberal experienced both in gover 
ment and business, but also becaus: 
he is one of the few thorough-going 
New Dealers whose outlook and met!i- 
ods do not induce apoplexy in tl 
Upper Crust. 


S FOR himself, while naturally in. & 

terested in talk about his 1940 o: 
1944 political chances, he says will) 
genuine modesty that it is foolish f: 
a man to make long-term plans f 
a future in the field of politics. It is 
wholly possible that he would wel- 
come a chance to be Secretary Hul!’s 
running-mate, but he would certain!) 
reject the Vice Presidential nomin:- 
tion if it were offered to him as bait 
to attract liberal] votes to a reaction- 
ary Presidential ticket, 

All his life Jackson has been a lib- 
eral right down to his toes. Born Feb- 
ruary 13, 1892, at the Spring Cree! 

’a., farm “where all the Jacksons hav: 
been born since 1797,” he grew up in 
comfortable but unpretentious su! 
roundings. His father was a gent! 
man farmer whose English forbears 
had settled early in America. Fr: 
his mother’s Dutch ancestors, he go! 
his middle name—pronounced how-1:! 
In the family book, all the Jacksons 
are written down as Episcopalians 
and Democrats, 

After receiving his preliminary e« 
cation in Jamestown, N. Y., you 
Robert went to’ Albany Law Scho: 
and was admitted to the New Yor! 
State Bar at the age of 21. Three years 
later, he married pretty Irene Ger- 
hardt of Albany, went back to Jam: 
town and there carved out for himse!{ 
a successful career in law and busi- 
ness, He became vice president and 
general counsel of two small railw.) 
companies, and director and gener:! 
counsel of the Bank of Jamestown ani 
the Jamestown Telephone Corpor:- 
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tion. Meanwhile, the Jackson family 
srew to be four—with son William 
(now at Yale) and daughter Mary 
(now at Smith). 

Meanwhile, too, Jackson periodi- 
cally made good Democratic speeches. 
By 1931, he was prominent enough 
for Governor Roosevelt to commission 
him to investigate the administration 
of justice in New York State. His 
next big job came in 1934 when he 

as invited to become assistant gen- 

i| counsel to the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue, but he did not begin to 

ake front-page news until 1935. 

In August of that year, Jackson ap- 
peared before the, Senate Finance 
Committee with a highly provocative 
report. Among other things, the report 
stated that 5 per cent of the nation’s 
corporations owned 85 per cent of the 
nation’s corporate wealth; that money 
vas dangerously concentrated in a 
few hands; and that those who bene- 
ited most from the economic order 
should pay most for protecting the 

cial order. 

On the heels of this report there 
came the New Deal’s drive to do some- 
thing about trusts. In 1936 Jackson was 

uned Assistant Attorney General] to 
help swing the big stick, and he served 
in that capacity until he became Solic- 
itor General in 1938. If you should ask 
him today about the charge that the 
stick was swung too hard and that pri- 
vate monopoly has been replaced by 
the even greater evil of government 

onopoly, he would in all likelihood 

ile and say the charge is nonsense. 
Private monopoly, he holds, still flour- 
ishes, largely because the anti-trust 
laws are almost ludicrously toothless. 


ACKSON is as ardent a believer 
J in democracy as can be found. 
Moreover, he is a believer in capital- 
ism and free enterprise. But monopoly 
ind concentration of wealth are black 
beasts to him because he feels that 
they will eat away the foundations of 
American freedom if they are allowed 
to live. A democracy cannot be 
healthy, he says, when it lets down the 

isses, and it Jets them down when if 
illows such things as concentration 
of enormous wealth in the hands of 
ine few. He hopes that some day this 

ct will be understood by all, and that 

one reason why he has played a 
large part in organizing the investi- 

tion of the Temporary National 
kconomic Committee. The TNEC, he 
feels, is writing a great and historic 
record, which as yet has not received 
the attention it deserves. 

\s a champion of smal] business, 

e Attorney General declares that 
the people who speak loudest about 
government monopoly are the very 
same people who want Big Business to 
operate without restraint. These are 
he people, he says, who would ham- 
tring such administrative agencies as 
e Securities and Exchange Commis- 
on by passing laws like the proposed 
alter-Logan bill. In his opinion, this 
bill would effectively destroy the main 
purpose of all administrative law, 
Which exists primarily to make de- 


mocracy efficient in an age of speed. 

Currently, however, as a member of 
the Cabinet, Jackson is concerned with 
more immediate matters than the 
Walter-Logan bill. Since becoming At- 
torney General early this year, his job 
has been to administer the great De- 
partment of Justice, and he has had his 
headaches there. Recently, for ex- 
ample, the Department has been under 
fire because J. Edgar Hoover’s FBI 
allegedly used strong-arm methods in 
arresting Communists, but Jackson has 
denied this, and it is more than likely 
that he will soon have Hoover ex- 
tend operations against all subversive 
groups in America. The Fifth Column, 
he thinks, can be as real a threat here 
as it has been abroad, and he does not 
intend to let its members hide behind 
the skirts of a sometimes too-tolerant 
lady called Civil Liberty. 

For as a true liberal, Jackson is as 
much opposed to the abuse of liberty 
as he is to the suppression of it. At 
ieast, that is the way his friends sum 
up his basic attitude—and it is an at- 
titude, they say, which wholesomely 
rounds out his altogether wholesome 
qualifications for the Vice Presidency 
or Presidency. But Jackson himself 
—who incidentally was opposed to 
America’s entry into the last war— 
is not lifting a finger for any nomina- 
tion except that of the Indispensable 
Man. He is for Roosevelt without any 
ifs, ands or buts—completely and af- 
fectionately for him. And the Indis- 
pensable Man favors his Attorney Gen- 
eral not a litth—which may mean 
much or nothing for Robert Hough- 
wout Jackson in July. 
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FOR YOUR HEALTH 





Physical Culture Hotel, Dansville, New York 
Founded By Bernarr Macfadden 


Popular health and pleasure resort, in beau- 
tiful Genesee country. Macfadden natural 
health-building measures. Gymnasium, hiking 

parties, swimming, tennis, archery, etc. Un- 
saeatnet cuisine. Moderate charges. Write 
205 E. 42nd St., New York, for Booklet P. PF. 


SPECIAL World's Fair RATE $475 


Special rates for large groups. 
Hotel in the heart of theatre 
and shopping district. 5c from 
hotel to Fair Grounds. Write 
for FREE World’s Fair map. 


HOTEL ST. JAMES Hore: ST. EDWARD 


109 W. 45TH ST. NEW YORK 170 W. 46TH 8ST. 
PERRY B. FRANK, Mgr. Dir. 


NO INCREASE for WORLD’S FAIR! 


\ Empire rates will begin—as always—at $2.00 


















single; $3.00 double. Send for FREE booklet G 


HOTEL EMPIRE 


NEW YORK 


“At the Gateway te Times Square’’ &. B. BELL, Gen. Mgr, 
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Going To World’s Fair? 
Stop Off At The Capital! 


Write for FREE illustrated Washington 
booklet and information about Washington. 


WILLARD HOTEL 
THI LUAALLEALLL LIL 














two World’s Fairs, as checked below: 


-Railroad Travel 
(Please check whether 
North —East West 
.Pullman Services 
.Bus Travel 
.Airplane Travel 
Ship Travel 
(State country or 
DERNGEIGE DOTS sc cccwsevcvcsscscee) 
.Trailer Travel 
. Seashore 
(—North —South —East —West 
..Lake Country 
.New England 
.Pacific Northwest 
.National Parks 
(State PrerverenmeesS ... wcccsccsecce ) 
.Great Lakes Boat Trips 
.Alaska 
. Hawaii 
Puerto Rico 
.. Resorts 
(State where preferred 
.Health Resorts 
.Mountain Resorts ‘ 
-New York World’s Fair 





gee pa ome pang Seek ee cl 


Street & No. or R. F. D. .. 


Free Travel Information 
For Vacationers and World's Fair TRAVELERS 


PATHFINDER TRAVEL BUREAU, 
Pathfinder Building, Washington, D. C. 


Please forward to me free information concerning Vacation Travel and the 
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..San Francisco World’s Fair 
.Washington, D. C. 
Atlantic City 
Niagara Falls 
.Pa, Hotels & Resorts 
Illinois 
Wisconsin 
. Michigan 
Minnesota 
California 
. Panama 
Canada 
. Mexico 
.Cuba 
West Indies 
Bermuda 
Jamaica 
Orient 
South America 
Special Tours 

.. Travel on Credit 
.Travel Luggage 
.Travel Accessories 


(State your choice here if not in 
cluded above 
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SCIENCE, MEDICINE 





Topato 


The late Samuel Untermeyer, 
wealthy New York lawyer, loved 
nothing better than to surprise guests 
with extraordinary delicacies from 
his greenhouses. Last year the na- 
tion licked its collective lips upon 
learning of one of these rare products 
—liquor-flavored honeydew melons. 


.- They were produced by inoculating 


the growing melons with port, bene- 
dictine or brandy. 

Two weeks ago, reporters who cov- 
ered the sale of the furnishings of the 
Untermeyer estate, Greystone, heard 
of a new horticultural oddity. In the 
greenhouses, where the Untermeyer 
collection of 70,000 orchids was on 
sale, their superintendent, George H. 
Chisholm, proudly revealed that he 
had developed a new starchless potato. 
He called it a topato, because it was a 
hybrid produced by grafting tomato 
and potato plants. In the process, 
Chisholm grafted the tomato plants to 
the tops of ordinary Irish potatoes. 
He grew them in gravel, without soil, 
feeding them twice daily on magnés- 
ium sulphate and six secret chemicals. 

The tops of Chisholm’s plants grow 
regular tomatoes, while the roots be- 
have like normal potato roots—save 
that the topatoes they bear are starch- 
less. Chisholm believes they should 
be a boon to stout women who fear 
the fat-producing properties of ordi- 
nary potatoes, 





Scientific Congress 


When the eight-day session of the 
eighth American Scientific Congress 
opened, Germany was invading the 
Lowlands. It closed as the Nazi arm- 
ies were cracking into France 

Though war set a grim theme for 





Science Facts 


HE Egyptians 4,000 years ago 

knew that 3.14159 was the 
exact value of “pi,” the ratio of 
the circumference of a circle to its 
diameter. The value today has been 
figured out to more than 700 decimal 
points ...e@ The magnetie power 
of the neutron, most minute known 
particle of matter, has been meas- 
ured and found so slight that it 
would take a trillion trillion (1,000,- 
000,000,000,000,000,000,000) to equal 
the strength of a small horseshoe 
magnet such as might be purchased 
in a 5-&-10 cent store ...e@ A 
camera invented to photograph elec- 
trical phenomena can register 120,- 
000 impressions a second ...@® A 
disease is called epidemic if it at- 
tacks many persons in a communi- 
ty or nation at one time; it is 
pandemic if it attacks a majority 
of persons in a community or na- 
tion, or if it becomes epidemic in 
several nations; it is endemic if it 
is constantly present in one place 
or among one class. 



























their deliberations, the delegates 
learned many a solid scientific fact, 
speculated on many a guess and heard 
many a scientific doubt. Among the 
noteworthy facts, guesses and doubts 
were these: 

@ Cosmic Crap Game? A year ago 
Albert Einstein thought he was on the 
track of an equation to explain the 
universe, Last week, his hair looking 
more than ever like a white fright wig, 
Einstein confessed his doubts, “I am 
not as optimistic about it as I was a 
year ago,” he said. “It is very difli- 
cult to find out what the equations 
contain, and it is very doubtful if what 
they contain is true.” 

The problem of scientists has been 
to relate the universe of stars to the 
universe of atoms, and discover laws 
applicable to both. “For the time 
being,” Einstein said, “we have to ad- 
mit that we do not possess any gen- 
eral theoretical basis for physics 
which can be regarded as its logical 
foundation. The field theory (which 
tried to find a bridge between stars 
and atoms) has failed in the atomic 
sphere.” 

Einstein said some scientists have 
been forced to conclude that the uni- 
verse is run by chance, like a cosmic 
crap game; but that he himself would 
not and could not accept this view. 
A refugee from Nazi Germany, Ein- 
stein reminded his fellow scientists 
that “whatever happens today will 
soon be forgotten, but the things that 
the human mind can accomplish will 
remain with us for hundreds of years.” 

e Early Americans. The first im- 
migrants came to America via Alaska 
during the Ice Age, 23,000 years ago, 
said Dr. Frank H. Roberts, Jr., of the 
Smithsonian Institution. The second 
wave came probably 4,000 years ago, 
added Dr. H. J. Spindern of the Brook- 
Ivn Museum, who said that from 
Mayan dates we can “sink a shaft of 
evidence for civilization in North 
America 2692 years back.” 

The Mayans, who flourished in Cen- 
tral America and Mexico up to 700 
years ago, were a “race of Newtons 
and Einsteins,” according to Dr. Spin- 
dern. By 500 A, D., he said, they had 
attained better mathematical values 
than the Europeans of 1750. “The 
Mayans had a superior technique for 
getting at the facts. They employed the 
modern empirical methods of science 
that European scientists did not ar- 
rive at until after Galileo and Newton.” 

@ Population: South America will 
double its population, now approach- 
ing 100,000,000, within the next 29 
years; and the Western Hemisphere 
as a whole will double its in 41 years, 
according to Dr. Raymond Pearl of 
Johns Hopkins University. Of the 
three important age groups—birth to 
15 years, 15 to 50, and 50 to death— 
the Western Hemisphere has 41 per 
cent of its population in the first 
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Einstein: “Not As Optimistic .. . 


group, 50 per cent in the all-important 
middle group which works and breeds, 
and only nine per cent in the aged 
group, Dr. Pearl said. Europe has 
28 per cent in the first group, 52 pe: 
cent in the second, and 20 per cei! 
in the third. From 1920 to 1935, ac- 
cording to Dr, Pearl, the Western 
Hemisphere’s rate of  populatio 
growth was 2.1 times that of Europ: 
ee ee ee 


Capsules 

@ Use of the “Spanish treatment,’ 
in which even infected wounds a' 
encased in plaster of paris afte! 
cleansing, and the body left to fight 
its own battle against infection, cured 
99.5 per cent of the Russian soldiers 
so treated after the Finnish war, So, 
iet doctors report. The treatment, firs! 
used in 1928 by two American doctors 
in Paris, was perfected during th 
Spanish Civil War. 


q@ Dr. Gustave Egloff, nationall) 
known petroleum scientist, asserts 
that the 'U. S. can produce all the rub 
ber it needs from its own oil wells 
Potential supply of synthetic rubbe: 
is 200,000,000,000 pounds, he says, o: 
nearly 200 times more than the amou 
of natural rubber used in this country 
last year, 


@ Gonorrhea will be virtual!) 
stamped out in the United States with 
in the next five years, predicts D: 
R. A. Vonderlehr, head of the venerea! 
diseases division of the U. S, Publi 
Health Service. To support his pre- 
diction, he cites tremendous successcs 
in treating gonorrhea with such ne 
chemicals as sulfapyridine and sulfs 
thyozole. 


g At Stanford University, Drs. E«- 
ward L. Tatum and George W. Beadle 
report that they have produced chem- 
ically one of two hormones whic! 
control the color of the common fru!! 
fly’s eye. Discovery of hormones 
which control the growth of organs 
may throw light on the nature 0! 
genes, which determine cell develop- 
ment, the scientists say. 
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BUSINESS, FARM 





Banking Record 


On March 4, 1936, three years after 
the establishment of Federal Deposit 
Insurance, bank deposits in the United 
States soared to a new high record of 
£94 .859,455,000. 

Last week, Preston Delano, Comp- 
roller of the Currency, announced that 
as of March 26, 1940, assets of the 5,184 
active national banks in the U. S., 
\laska, Hawaii, and the Virgin Islands 
climbed to the highest ever reported 
in the history of the national banking 
system—$35,736,657,000. Deposits had 
jumped to $31,996,268,000 topping by 
¢3.827,017,000 the figure reported 
March 29, 1939. 


Grain Crisis 


lhe European war has given no lift 





changes. He asked them to peg the 
price of grain futures at the quota- 
tions in effect at the close of trading 
on May 18. 

The request was speedily granted as 
a “temporary protective measure.” 
Minimum prices for trading in grain 


futures were set for wheat (78% 
cents), corn (59 cents), rye (44% 
cents), oats (33% cents), and soya 
beans (89% cents); no sales could be 
made below these minimums. The 


minimums were the average figures at 
which sales were made at the close 
on May 18. Their establishment mark- 
ed the third time such emergency ac- 
tion had been taken since the turn 
of the century. 

The “pegging,” which followed simi- 
lar ities taken by the Canadian grain 
markets, staggering also under a sell- 
ing wave, was expected to prevent any 





to U. S. farm exports. In fact, it has further price declines for some 
curtailed them time. As a further 
drastically, partic- eae aid to wheat farm- 
larly grain ex- Random Statistics ers last week, the 
ports. ASSENGER runs on American Agriculture De- 

Since Germany railroads scheduled for speeds partment announc- 
has little or no for- of a mile-a-minute or more total ed a wheat loan 
eign exchange to over 55,000 miles a day... @ Amer- averaging 64 cents 


pay for their prod- owner 


icts, U. S. produc- 
ers cannot deal 
vith her. In ad- 
lition, the Neutral- 

Act and the AI]- 
lied blockade seri- 
ously restrict U. S. 
exports. In short, 
European markets 

U. S. grain ex- 


ing 1939, a 


$44,300,000 
proper, 
e The 
developed a 


five to seven 
ports have been . @ Of the 
teadily narrow- the United 


g, if not disap- 
pearing com- 
pletely. 

Last week, this 
situation had pro- 

ced a crisis in 
\{merican grain 

irkets that had 
to be stopped by emergency action. 
Vith the German invasion of The 
Netherlands and Belgium wiping out 
those two markets, holders of Amer- 
can grain began to unload at tre- 
endous losses. 

Particularly hard hit was wheat. In 
the wave of selling, its value collapsed 

much as 34 cents a bushel at Chi- 

so in a five-day period, the sharpest 

d swiftest price break in modern 
crain-market history. Other commod- 

prices also skidded dizzily. Rye 
is 25 cents lower than the previous 


cent of 
supplied by 


mated 
during 1940. 


eek, soya beans and corn 16 cents 
ver. Grain experts estimated the 
ce break lowered the aggregate 


‘lue of the old supplies now on hand 
d the new crops to be harvested this 
mmer by more than a billion dollars. 
lo protect the markets against fur- 
er losses, Secretary of Agriculture 
lenry Wallace issued an urgent re- 
quest to all the nation’s grain ex- 


automobile users consumed 20,- 
638,000,000 gallons of gasoline dur- 
5.8 per cent increase over 
the 1938 consumption .. 
a population of only 60,000, 
last year purchased products worth 
from the 
Only eight of 31 European 
countries exceeded this figure 

Agriculture Department has 
“one 
from two to four inches long and 
inches in 
814 radio stations in 
States, 
owned by newspapers . . 


@ The 48 states will spend an esti- 
$488,074,000 on 








a bushel—one cent 
greater than last 
year — to. those 
producers comply- 
ing with the AAA’s 
wheat acreage al- 
lotments under the 
1940 program. 
Added to conserva- 
tion and parity 
payments of 19 
cents a bushel, this 
loan was expected 


. @ With 
Alaska 


United States 


pie” pumpkin, 
diameter 


one-third are 


. @ 97 per to assure wheat 

all beef sold in the U. De is farmers cooperat- 
American farmers ... ing in the AAA 
program a return 


highways of at least 83 cents 


a bushel at the 
farm, regardless of 
market prices. Fol- 
lowing these moves by Secretary Wal- 
lace, the grain markets steadied, even 
moving up slightly. 
oe 
° 
Briefs 


q Indicating the increase of plane 
production caused by the war, the 
Glenn L. Martin Co., famous for its 
big bombers, announced a first quarter 
profit of $2,162,670, triple its earnings 
for the same quarter last year, Un- 
filled orders on May 1 amounted to 
$92,016,023. 


@ More than 20 eastern motor 
trucking companies, which last year 
did a gross business of $40,000,000, 
will be merged into one concern cap- 
italized at $25,000,000, it was revealed 
in New York. B. M. Seymour, pres- 
ident of Transport Co., said he had 
applied for Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission approval of the merger. 
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GET YOUR BODY OUT OF 
THE DUMPS sszrsrnat 


Build up Vitality 


Feel down in the dumps? Lack your old PEP? 
save freque a slight digestive upsets? Then—if 
there is nothing organically wrong with you — 
SLUGGISH DIG ESTION may have you done. It 
can give-you heartburn, gas, a dizzy head. 

Don’t resort to harsh laxatives or drugs for sh 

ish digestion. START those slow DIGESTI 

UICES FLOWING F ASTE R. Set the millions of 
tiny cells of Fleischmann’'s live Yeast to work on 
these digestive-juice glands. This yeast is a STIM- 
ULATOR. It starts digestive juices flowing faster, 
In test cases digestion was greatly increased. Eat 
Fleischmann’s Yeast regularly. Two cakes a day, 
one first _— the arms. one a half hour before 
supper oN. 7°" on't begin to FEEL LIKE 
A MILLION 7 


WRITE eedar for “You Can't Feel Well If Diges- 
Ps: Juices Are Failing,”’ F. Y I 


S Weal N ¥ . Co., De pt. 
ashington St., New York. Absolutel 
FREE.” anna 


ee oe 1940, Standard Brands locorporated 


To ALL 6 on BEX. 
potl 
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FREE “su si 
CAM ER 


WANT TO take BETTER pictures us 
— spoil less film? New, differ- 

ent, practical book corrects 

common picture-taking errors 
immediately. FREE to Royaltone 

customers (50c if ordered sep- 

arately). Easy to get! Just en- 

close Trial Roll with 25c coin in 

any envelope and mail now. 

Your copy of picture-taking, il- 

lustrated guide-book and FREE 

instructions .. . your developed 

negatives and eight beautiful 

deckled glossy prints come 

postpaid by return mail. Money 

back guarantee. Rush rolls NOW to ROYALTONE, 


Dept. 119, 37 West 57th St., New York, N. Y. 
ll Finance 


TRAIN FOR 
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Your Tuition 
Ta 

















Learn by Doing, in 12 weeks, in big 
of Coyne—Neot home Cony! or cor- 
respondence. Earn while learni ree em- 
ployment service after graduation. Write forde- 
taille of my Pay after Graduation Plan and Free 
COYNE ELECTRICAL SCHOOL, Dept. A0-69, 
500 yhh4 Paulina Street - Chicago, Ulinois 



















Heats Water 
in 60 Seconds 


Millions need Speed King—gives you 
hot water fast and-cheap. Drop into any 
pan of water—plug into socket—in 60 
seconds you have hot water. Rush your 
name for sample offer for use as demon- 
strator. Plenty cash profits for agents. 
No Money. Just send name on postcard. 


NU-WAY MFG. CO.., 


Dept. is5 Walnut Bidg. Des Moines, towa 


HYPNOTISM 


You too should study this wonderfully — 
subject. For only 5c in stamps or coin we will se 
you our catalogue of outstanding books on the subject, 
Don’t delay. Act today. 


ACME BOOK SERVICE 
Room 1, 289 Fourth Avenue, New York « City 


Amazing Quick Relief 
For Acid Indigestion 


| 
| 
yss-tums bring amazing quick \} \\ 
relief from indigestion, heartburn, \ 
sour stomach, gas caused by excess 
acid. For TUMS work on the true 
basic principle. Act unbelievably fast 
to neutralize excess acid conditions. 
Acid pains are relieved almost at once. 
TUMS are guaranteed to contain no 
soda. Are not laxative. Contain no 
harmful drugs. Over 2 billion TUMS 
already used—proving their amazing 


SEND NAME! 

























for 12 TUMS at all druggists. 
You never know when or where 


Always Carry 
FOR ACID 


INDIGESTION 
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EDITORIAL 





Beyond Politics 

T THIS critical stage in world af- 

fairs, it is unfortunate that the 
United States must go through the 
heated politics of a Presidential cam- 
paign, but that does not mean that we 
must resign ourselves to a period of 
disunity. 

America has a big problem in front 
of it. It is a problem having to do 
with our position in a world at war 
and with our program of defense. It 
is a problem utterly beyond politics— 
neither Democratic nor Republican, 
but national only. And because it is 
national, its solution cannot be had 
through any partisan effort; its solu- 
tion can be had only through the uni- 
fied cooperation of all groups. 

To prepare itself well for any even- 
tuality, America must now suspend in- 
ternal political disputes wherever 
those disputes are likely to be harmful 
to our security. Democrats and Re- 
publicans, New Dealers and anti-New 
Dealers, must join forces and march 
together toward the single goal of 
complete preparedness. In this situa- 
tion, men must rise above their per- 
sonal ambitions, and parties must rise 
above partisanship, for if they do not 
do so, the United States will be held 
up before all the world as a land so 
full of selfishness that not even a com- 
mon danger could make it unite. 

The Presidential election will not 
disturb our preparedness drive if 
both major parties enter the contest 
with a clear understanding that dirty 
ball will not be played. This is some- 
thing that the American people have a 
right to expect, and it can be had if 
the Republican and Democratic na- 
tional conventions go on record against 
making an issue of foreign affairs. 

The political mechanics of America 
are the mechanics of a two-party sys- 
tem, and that system can operate now 
without interfering with our interna- 
tional policy or our security in these 
days of crisis. But it can do so only 
if the two parties resolve to pursue a 
high-minded course. It cannot do so 
if blind partisanship is let loose; it 
‘annot do so if men bicker and ob- 
struct and fight and debate and refuse 
to compromise; it cannot do so if men 
subordinate the nation’s interests to 
their own; it cannot do so if men live 
by no ethic but that governing selfish 
political advantage. 

Must criticism itself be suspended? 
Far from it. Criticism is needed, but 
criticism of a kind that strengthens 
unily instead of weakening it—a meet- 
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Parties Must Rise Above Partisanship 


ing of minds, so to speak, an intellect- 


_ual or spiritual coalition which has 


within itself the ability to give and 
take advice for the common good. Here 
is something both parties must attempt 
to achieve in the forthcoming Presi- 
dential campaign, and they will be 
moving in the right direction if their 
conventions each write a_ platform 
pledge to call off the wild dogs of poli- 
tics at the water’s edge. 


q 
What Does He Mean? 


OR some reason or other, Colonel 

Charles A. Lindbergh has taken it 
upon himself to offer advice to the 
American people. In his recent nation- 
wide radio talk, he has told all of us 
to “stop this hysterical chatter of ca- 
lamity.” A year or so ago, he spoke 
similarly, airily dismissing the convul- 
sions of the world as something that 
was none of our business. 


Colonel Lindbergh is a young man 
who made a name for himself by fly- 
ing alone in an airplane across the 
Atlantic. That feat was a magnificent 
one, and he rightly became a hero be- 
cause of it, but he did not become an 
oracle or an expert on foreign affairs. 
For when you fly the Atlantic alone in 
an airplane, that does not mean that 
you are suddenly and automatically 
endowed with superior wisdom. It 
means merely that you are a good 
flier. And that’s about all Lindbergh 
is, except that he is also something of 
a scientist because of his experiments 
with an artificial heart. 

Colonel Lindbergh’s recent radio 
speech is evidence enough that he is 


PATHFINDER 


not equipped to advise the America) 
people one way or the other about 
the meanings of the current world 
crisis—no more so than Wrong-W:, 
Corrigan. From start to finish, th 
speech js a confusion of ideas co 
tradicting each other, not unlike th 
essay of a bright schoolboy whos 
mind still needs aging in the rules «{ 
logic. Everybody will of course agr: 
that Americans should not be hyste: 
cal. That is one thing, but it is anoth 
thing to minimize America’s pres: 
dangers, and to imply that Preside: 
Roosevelt is talking through his h 
If we are to judge by the past record 
which should be as clear to Colone! 
Lindbergh as to anybody else—Pre 
dent Roosevelt just does not tall 
through his hat when he talks abo 
foreign affairs. 

And it is another thing, too, wh: 
Colonel Lindbergh darkly sugges|, 
that the “chatter of calamity” is t 
work of a little group of America: 
anxious to push the nation into wa 
He says: “The only reason that we «a: 
in danger of becoming involved in th 
war is because there are powert 
elements in America who desire us to 
take part. They represent a small n 
nority of the American people, bul 
they control much of the machinery 
of influence and propaganda. The) 
seize every opportunity to push us 
closer to the edge.” 


HAT is a strange remark for a man 

like Colonel Lindbergh to make 
and he should be challenged to explain 
and justify it. Just what does he mean” 
To whom does he refer when he speaks 
of “powerful elements” and “a smal! 
minority”? He charges that som 
thing sinister is going on, and h 
inakes it appear that he knows exact- 
ly what it is. 

Now it would be unnecessary to 
comment either on this remark or on 
the whole character of the Colonel's 
recent speech if it were not for th 
fact that he is still a hero in man) 
eyes and that his words therefore sti!! 
carry weight. That being so, the 
Colonel owes it to the American peo 
ple to be more specific. He makes th 
bald statement that “a small minority 
is conspiring to drag the United States 
into war. Well, why isn’t he for't- 
right about it? If he has knowleds: 
of a conspiracy, let him come out wit! 
ihe identifications. 


Colonel Lindbergh’s flight to Paris 
did not sanctify him or give him an) 
right to fling such loose and serious 
charges through the free medium of 2 
nation-wide radio hookup. If he can 
not substantiate what he says, if he has 
nothing more to offer than vague and 
mischievous generalizations, then Ic! 
him be silent from now on. Th 
American people are in need of ad- 
vice from no such source, 
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’ ee 3? 
Dewey's “Oomph 
HAT makes a Presidential can- 

\ didate strong? Is it the strength 
of his own party where the organ- 
ization regulars breathe forth a good 
old do-or-die partisan spirit? Or is 
it the strength springing from the 
support of independent voters? 
Looking back at the more recent 
elections, we find in the 1932 cam- 
iign that President Roosevelt’s amaz- 
ig strength came from the fact that 
former Republicans had gravitated in 
remarkable numbers to his New Deal 
standard. That is example enough to 
nswer the questions we have asked 
above. The ability of a candidate to 
hold the regular vote of his party is 
f course an important index to his 
rength, but far more important is 
his ability to attract to himself the 
political non-conformists. 

These non-conformists, these inde- 
pendents, constitute a decisive part of 


In Eight Regions 


ERE 





are figures to show how 


nation and is divided into eight regions, in each of which Dewey leads with ease: 


| Region DEWEY 

Pe NE ods a curae ws haw dh 70. 
Eastern Seaboard .......... 52.9 

| LAS otnc5 tease boudbes 59.8 

a kas alec edos an 74.1 
Mowniain States «<i ics c'ccscine 79.6 
.. 2 eae 74.7 
ee EE. b Wace Peanass 4 62.2 

ee \. errare ore 57.0 


the electorate—numbering anywhere 
from nine to 11 million voters. They 
are the people who shift party allegi- 
ance between Presidential elections, 
ind they do so because they are not 
devoutly tied to any one party. Thus, 
in one Presidential election, they may 
vote for a Democrat because the Dem- 
ocratic platform fits in with their own 
economic or social predispositions, 
while in another Presidential election, 
they may turn completely around and 
ote the other way. 

And so, because the independent vote 
constantly flows and shifts between 
parties, the actual test of a candidate’s 
pre-convention strength rests in his 
rating among the electorate’s non- 
conformists. Has he more “oomph” 
there than other candidates? If he 
has, he can argue effectively that the 
nomination should be his because he 
has a better chance to be elected. 

All of which is a round-about way 
of leading up to the subject of Thomas 
i. Dewey’s undeniable “oomph.” As 
far as Republicans are concerned, the 
New York District Attorney has a vir- 
tual corner on this political asset, for 
we can see the fact as plain as day in 
cur PATHFINDER poll. The whole 
thing is made clear in the tabulation 


PATHFINDER POLL 


District 
York rates among those who voted for President Roosevelt in 1936 but who 
now intend to vote Republican in November. 





accompanying this piece. In terms of 
percentages, the New Yorker over- 
whelmingly leads the two other chief 
Republican contenders in winning the 
support of those who voted for Pres- 
ident Roosevelt in 1936 but who 
now intend to vote for a Republican 
in November 

The tabulation covers nation-wide 
opinion and js broken down into eight 
regions. In each of these regions, 
Dewey runs away with wide margins. 
His greatest strength shows up in the 
Mountain States, where he takes 79.6 
per cent of the vote of those who sup- 
ported Roosevelt four years ago but 
who have since switched allegiance to 
the Republican side. He is notably 
strong on the Pacific Coast also, and 
in the Farm Belt and New England. 
Senators Taft and Vandenberg show 
up nowhere near him, but pant heavily 
far behind. Taft’s strongest bid is in 
where he gets 19 per 
Vandenberg’s best 


the Solid South, 
cent to Dewey’s 57. 











Attorney Thomas E. Dewey of New 


The whole 


tabulation covers the 


TAFT VANDENBERG Scattering 
5.49 6.5% 18.0% 
13.7 19.8 13.6 
15.7 19.7 4.8 
2.2 20.7 3.0 
5.4 9.9 5.1 
44 10.7 10.2 
16.7 10.5 10.6 
19.0 19.3 4.7 






showing is in the Farm Belt, with 20.7 
per cent against Dewey’s 74.1. 


In every one of the eight districts 
covered by our poll, Tom Dewey is the 
man preferred by the ’36 Democrats 
who have broken away from the New 
Deal. 
“oomph.” To be sure, jt does not mean 
that it makes Dewey’s nomination any 
more certain, but it does mean that his 
strength may well carry him far when 
the Republicans convene toward the 
end of June. It means, in short, that 
the leaders of his party will not be 
able to look down their noses at him— 
at least not in public. 

For Dewey has already demonstrat- 
ed his ability to attract regular Re- 
publican voters in the primaries, and 
now our polling demonstrates his 
ability to attract the independents. And 


what does that mean? Well, if the 
Republican party has any hope of 
winning the forthcoming battle of 


ballots, it must win the support of 


the independents. Enough said for 
this week. 
7 
on 
Publisher 


And that is a significant lot of | 









TRAVEL FOR “UNCLE SAM” 
$141 to $158 month first reer regular. Railway Mail Clerks—Car- 
riers—Government Clerks any other Government Jobs for men 
and women. Write IMMEDIATELY for free 32-page book with list 
of positions and information telling how to qualify for one 


FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, DEPT. F 178. ROCHESTER, N. Y. 





SHORT, PRACTICAL COURSE 


MODERN 
OOKKEEPING 


For those who want practical knowledge of 
modern bookkeeping — proprietors, managers, 
secretaries, office workers. Practical, inexpen- 
sive, interesting. Home study—under C. P. A. 


direction. New Job Method used — simple and 

quick. For full information—free—write 

Dept. 6393-8 
a ut 


LaSalle Extension University, 
A Correspondence Institution 









az NEW sx 
TURN SIGNAL “Me? 


FLASHES from REAR WINDOW DASH Control 


AGENT A whirlwind seller. Drivers buy on flash 


ee co Dealers buy 3 tol2. Your 
profit mark-up as high as 264% Biggest 
sensation of year 
strator sample plan 


Rush name quick for facts and Demon- 
All Free. Rush. WATCH-MY-TURN 
SIGNAL CO., Dept. W-186. Walnut seta Des Moines. la. 








MILL CLOSE-OUTS! 


LADIES’ FASHIONED HOSIERY! 5 prs. for 
$1.00! Chiffons or Service! Your Cheice! Newest 
Summer Shades! Values up to 59c-69c-79¢ a pr. 
and over! Every Pair Perfect! Money-back Guar; 
antee!! Rush $1.00 and don’t forget to mention 
sizes and shades wanted! Supply is limited, 
so Murry!!! 
ANTHRACITE MILLS 


Outlet Dept. PW, Box 16, Shenandoah, Penna. 








4 Helps foot sufferers 
Aa aa uick and bless- 

Z r rom tortarous 
Y berning’ ta pains caused 

by falien arches, callopess. 

metatarsal trouble, 

and various forms of foot dis- 
abilities. Pocket w 
vides table 














No support with one standard ovation 
can ep - ft high, median “onal t 
arches, or e place of 
Arch- jn." 
© Airtiow Ventilated for Health © Cush- 
a toned for Cocstert. e Ls Suction Metatar- 
Airfo Arch. ~d sal © Adjustabie ction. 

Wear w Ez noney 
PRL pe re ures 80 days, if ot anil rae all m re 
Why sureee in Daly y torture Not Necessary? Send $1 vom 
pair wanted, your name, address, and size shoe you wear. We 
R erage if money accom ies the order; if you prefer we will 

Oo plus charges. rite direct to factory. 


C.H.STEMMONS MFG. CO.., Dept. 36-B 1024 McGee , Kansas City, Me, 


SKINNY PEOPLE 
GAIN WEIGHT 


Marvelous tonic stimulates appetite; 
Combats malnutrition 


ROM coast to coast, skinny, undernour- 

ished people have been thrilled to discover 
an amazingly easy way to improve nutritional 
assimilation and thus gain weight. A way which 
helps nature put on firm, solid flesh—with- 
out using complicated diets or special foods. 

Mrs. Ella Taylor of Schenectady says: “J 
was thin, my appetite was poor, and never 
seemed to have any energy. Dr. Pierce’s Golden 
Medical Discovery improved my appetite and 
digestion and helped to build me up so that I 
became strong and gained weight.” 

This great tonic-medicine, formulated by a 
practicing physician, acts in two important 
ways to help you gain weight: (1) It stimulates 
your appetite. (2) It increases the flow of gas- 
tric juices. Thus you eat more; your digestion 
improves, and your body gets greater nourish- 
ment from the foods you eat. 

So successful has Dr. Pierce’s Golden Med- 
ical Discovery been that over 30,000,000 bot- 
tles have already been used. Don’t miss out 
on the good things of life because you are thin 
oo unattractive. Get Dr. Pierce’s Golden 

edical Discovery today from your d 
Or, write Dr. Pierce, Dept. 111, Buffalo 


York, for generous sample. Let this 
famous medicine help you to a beautiful A... 
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NAMES 


Aiding war-stricken French civil- 
jans, 66-year-old ANNE MORGAN, sis- 
tef of financier J. P. MORGAN, escaped 
serious injury when heavy German air 
bombings forced her to flee with co- 
workers from northern France to 
Paris. Nazi air raids, she cried, are 
“utterly horrible.” 

In London, PRINCESS JULJANA, 
royal refugee from bomb-ripped Hol- 
land, was reported expecting a third 
child. This was the real reason why 
QUEEN WILHELMINA came to Eng- 
land with her daughter, The Sunday 
Express reported. . With the Princess 
were her two daughters, PRINCESS 
BEATRIX, 2 years old, and PRINCESS 
IRENE, not yet one year old. 


* * 7 





President Roosevelt has granted full 
pardon ‘to 74-year-old DR. FREDER- 
ICK A. COOK, explorer, who claimed 
discovery of the North Pole in Sept. 
1, 1908—five days before Admiral Rob- 
ert E. Peary. Convicted of using the 
mails to defraud in 1923, he was sen- 
tenced to 14 years in Leavenworth but 
was paroled in 1935. Suffering from 
the effects of a stroke, he was in a 








A Yearly BINDER 
for yur PATHFINDER 





Beautiful—Handy—Durable 
Quality Buckram Binding 
Room For 52 Issues 


Here is the binder for which our readers 
have been waiting. The new PATHFINDER 
binder illustrated above is being made espe- 
cially for us by one of the largest manufac- 
turers in America. It is light-weight yet dur- 
able—miade of the best quality green buckram 
binding It is roomy, flat-opening—easily ac- 
commodates 52 complete issues. It is valu- 
able for the orderly arranging and preserving 
of your copies of PATHFINDER for future 
reference and insuring against lost, mislaid 
or borrowed copies. You'll be proud of this 
PATHFINDER binder. 

PATHFINDER has arranged for a definitely 
limited quantity of these binders to supply 
the needs of our many friends who preserve 
all their copies. Delivery will be made to us 
in about two weeks. Orders from subscribers, 
sehools and libraries will be filled on a 
“first come-first served” basis. We will not 
be able to supply a binder after this stock is 
gone; so send in your order right away. 
The price—so long as they last, which rep- 
resents cost to us in quantities—is $1.25 
for one binder; 2.25 for two; $3.00 for 
three, postpaid. Mail your order today to 


PATHFINDER, - - Washington, D.C. 
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Internationa 


Cook Said: “Thanks—Happy” 


Port Chester, N. Y., hospital last week 
when told of his pardon. He roused 
himself long enough to say: “Thanks 
—happy.” 
5. ls 

In his mimeographed paper, Back 
Talk, 29-year-old FEDERICK B. 
SNITE, Jr., of Chicago, infantile paral- 
ysis victim, who has spent the last 
four years in an “iron Jung,” an- 
nounced joyfully to several hundred 
friends that he and his wife, the 
former Teressa Larkin, were expecting 


a child in September. They were 
married last August. 
. . . 


First woman to head the U. S. Uni- 
tarian Church, and believed to be the 
first woman officially to represent a 
large church organization in this coun- 
iry is DR. AURELIA HENRY REIN- 
HARDT. Elected last week as moder- 
ator of the Unitarian Association, the 
63-year-old president of Mills College, 
Oakland, Calif., described herself as a 
“citizen” who feels that “American 
democracy is rooted in religion.” 

German Propaganda Minister JO- 
SEPH GOEBBELS was discovered to 
have secret holdings in the French 
Suez Canal Company and to be receiv- 
ing dividend payments through a Lux- 
embourg bank. In Paris last week his 
100 shares in the great Allied corpora- 
tion were ordered blocked and his 
dividends seized. 

Because of incompatibility, Former 
Heavyweight Champion JACK DEMP- 
SEY last week agreed to separate from 
his wife, the former HANNAH WIL- 
LIAMS. Parents of two girls, the 
Dempseys were married in 1933. Both 
had been married twice previously. 

GROVER CLEVELAND BERGDOLL, 
World War draft dodger, now in pris- 
on at Governors Island, New York, last 
week ‘offered to tell President Roose- 
velt “something important” about the 
secret weapon the Nazis are reported- 
ly using. He said he knew “what he 
was talking about, especially a new 
gun the Germans have.” 


PATHFINDER 





ANSWER IS— 


Should the United States be drawn into 
the war, would it have sufficient man. 
power of fighting age? 





e If 18 to 45 is considered the mi! 
tary age, the United States today cou 
muster an army—but an untrain: 
army—of between 25 and 30 millio 
men. According to the 1930 censu 
there were at that time some 23,600,(\ 
males in the United States betwe 
the ages of 20 and 45—considerab! 
more than during the First World 
War. Their number has increase: 
since then and population statisticia: 
figure that it will continue to increase 
and that by 1980 there will be: mo: 
than 26,350,000 males in the 20 to 45 
age group. 





Mrs. James H. R. Crommpell (Doris 


Duke) is known as the “richest girl in the 


world.” Who is the richest man in the 
world? 
© The Nizam of Hyderabad, the 


principal native and the most nearly) 
autonomous state of India, is reputed 
to be the wealthiest man in the 
world. His full name is Mir Mahbub 
Ali Khan Bahadur Asaf Jah. Called 
Ali Khan, he is 74 years old and his 
income alone is estimated at $50,000,- 
000 a year, derived largely from pre- 
rogatives of his ancient Indian throne, 


* * * 


How do the portraits on United States 
paper currency help the average person 
distinguish between genuine bills and coun- 
terfeits? 


e The portraits on the various de- 
nominations of United States paper 
currency are as follows: $1, Washing 
ton; $2, Jefferson; $5, Lincoln; $10, 
Hamilton; $20, Jackson; $50, Graat; 
and $100, Franklin. These portraits 
on genuine bills stand out lifelike from 
an oval background in regular lines 
The eyes are particularly clear and 
sharp. But on counterfeit bills the 
background is usually dark with i: 
regular lines, while the whole portrait 
is either dull, smudgy or unnaturally 
white and scratchy. 


* * * 


Where is 


Americas? 


the largest airport in the 


e Contrary to popular expectation, 
the largest airport on this side of the 
Atlantic Ocean is not to be found in 
the United States. It is the new 
British - built transatlantic landing 
field in Newfoundland, about 150 miles 
from St. John’s. Located on a high, 
dry plateau 500 feet above sea level, 
this airport contains 1,000 acres, Its 
landing areas and approaches cover 
350 aeres, while the paved runways 
will eventually cover 254 acres—three 
times the runway area of any airport 
in the United States. Four 1,500-yard 
runways are already paved. 
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PASTIME and SMILES 


Number Trick 


Request someone to think of a num- 
ber, but caution him to keep it to him- 
self, Then have him double it. When 
this is done, ask him to add, say 10. 
Then tell him to take away half of the 
total. When he has done that, tell him 

take away the number he thought of 

the first place and, as quick as a 
flash, you tell him what he has left. 

In this particular case it will be 

ve. Regardless of what the volunteer 
thinks of, his final answer will always 
be just half of the number you tell him 

add. As an illustration: suppose the 
olunteer thinks of 25. You tell him to 
uble it and then add 10. This will 
ike a total of 60. Have him take 
vay half of it, which leaves 30. Then 
ave him take away the number he 
hought of, which was 25. His answer 

ill be five, which is just half of the 

umber you told him to add. 

If you told him to add six, his an- 


wer would be three. If 14 was the 
umber you told him to add, seven 
vould be the result. This same trick 

1 be worked out in fractions. If 


ou told the volunteer to add seven, 
r instance, the result would be three 
nda half. 


>. 


Brain Teaser 


\ farmer entered a contest in poul- 
raising, with the winning of a 
prize as his objective. At the close 
the contest, however, he found thal 

he had lost out by 15 per cent. He 
so learned to his chagrin that one- 


tenth of his old flock were non- 
oducers. Moreover, his _ figures 
howed that if he had discarded the 


on-producers at the beginning of the 

cason, the gain in the number of his 

ock would have been just 15 per 

ent greater, and he would have won 

he prize. What was his average gain 
hen? Answer next week. 


Answer to Last Week’s—The horse- 
flew exactly 15 miles, going from 
ne horse to the other and back to the 


rst. 
—__ -_—_ ————_.=5>>>— 


Smiles 
Boogy—What’s worse than raining 
ats and dogs? 


Woogy—Hailing 
hutists. 


bombs and para- 


\lbert—My father has another wife 


support. 
lames—What? You don’t mean to 
1! me he’s turned bigamist? 


Albert—Oh, no; I just got married. 


Mrs. Dowagers—And do you like 
play golf very well, Mr. Whiffle- 
tham? 

Whifllebotham—Oh, yes, quite. But 
omehow I never seem able to play 
it that way. 














Clara—Haven’t I always been fair 
to you? 

Knite— Yes, but I want you to be 
fair and warmer. 


Student Dzudi—Yes, sir; I always 
carry my notes in my hat. 

Prof. Bjones—I see . . . knowledge 
in a nut shell, 


Miss Sharp—Love is blind, they say. 
Playfoot—Yes, that must be why we 
see sO many spectacles in the park. 





Opportunities 


Have you anything to buy, sell or exchange? Dc 
you want agents? Want help? Want to work ur 
a profitable business at home through the mails’ 
PATHFINDER is read by more than a million 
families. Tell your story*to those interested 
readers in the fewest possible words. 

Classified Rates—60 cents a word; minimum 

fourteen words. Each initial and group of 

figures, as well as each part of the name and 

address, will be counted as words. 

Address nearest advertising office as listed on 
page two 









BODY SUPPORTS 


RUPTURED? Why suffer! Actual letters prove my 


new truss invention is a Godsend to thousands! 
Gladly sent on trial Automatic Air Cushion assists 
Nature to close opening No hard pads or springs. 
Made-to-measure. Never sold in stores. Write for 
confidential information in plain envelope Brooks 
Company, 534 State Street, Marshall, Mich 


___ BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 
RELIABLE MEN to operate movie circuits in theatre- 


less communities. Earn $50.00 to $100.00 weekly 
Everything furnished. Southern Visual, Dept. K 
Box 2404, Memphis, Tennessee 
COOK BOOK 
028 PAGE COOK BOOK—5,000 tested Receipts—230 


illustrations. Washable cover, 
for the woman who takes pleasure in serving well 
balanced meals. Formerly sold for $10.0( yours for 
ly $2.39; Money Back Guarantee. Publishers Book 
ervice, 2414 Douglas St., N. E., Washington, D. € 
FOR INVENTORS 
Manufactured 


thumb indexed. Idea 


me 


INVENTIONS in any quantity at low 


cost by old-established reputable company No 

branches anywhere. Stampings, metal specialtie 
dies, models, etc. Free estimates. Free Catalog 
Crescent Tool Co., Dept. PA-A, Cincinnati, Ohi 


HELP WANTED 
SALARIED POSITIONS: $2,500 yearly and up (none 
lower) Let us try to get one for you; small cost 
Write for valuable information No. M-4. Executive's 
Promotion Service, Washington, D. C 





J HOSIERY es 
LADIES—We're making special offer, 3 pairs of our 
Glorifying’’ 45-gauge three-thread chiffon hose 
strictly first-quality, only $2.00 With each order, 
we send a plan whereby you can keep supplied with 
hose absolutely free! Don’t wait! Order Now! Take 
advantage this wonderful offer Long-Wear Hosiery 
Co.. Dept. 641, Greensboro, N. C 
a ___ INVENTIONS WANTED 
CASH FOR INVENTIONS patented or unpatented 
Particulars free. Stamp appreciated. Mr. Ball, 


9441-U-Pleasant, Chicago 
MALE AND FEMALE HELP WANTED 


4. M. earned $1174 in spare time for exceptional 
“cellar crop’? Snow-King mushrooms! Pree book 
tells if your cellar, shed suitable We buy crops 
United, 3848 Lincoln Ave., Dept. 275, Chicag« 
$30 WEEKLY. GROW MUSHROOMS. Cellar. shed 
We buy 35c lb. We paid B. A. E. $1630.73. 40 Page 
Book Free. Mushrooms, Dept. 759, 1927 Third, Seat 
tle. Wash. 
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MANUSCRIPTS WANTED 


WANTED-— Manuscripts, poems, songs for publication. 
Fortuny's Publishers, Inc., 87 Fifth Avenue,New York 


MEDICAL 
FATHERS—Why continue to suffer from urinary 
disorders, loss of energy and strength, pains in 
lower back and legs, night rising, burning urine 


sleeplessness, nervousness, etc? These are symptoms 
of a serious disease explained and illustrated in our 
Free Booklet Know the Facts about our mild and 


modern treatment for this serious disease Sent ab- 
solutely Free—a postcard request will bring your Free 
Booklet of Facts by return mail Address: Milford 


Sanitarium, Box PF, Milford, Kansas 


STOMACH ULCERS Due to Gastric Hyperacidity If 

you suffer from Indigestion, Gastritis, Heartburn, 
Bloating or any other stomach trouble due to gastric 
hyperacidity, you should try Von’s for prompt relief 
No rigid diet. Send for Free Samples of this remark- 
able treatment. Booklet is included Write Phila- 
delphia Von Co., Dept. 104-H, Fox Building, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


ECZEMA—Write today for free trial of Dr. Canna- 

day’s Skin Wash, which has proven very satisfac- 
tory for over 40 years. Dr. Cannaday Co., 841 Park 
Sedalia, Missouri. 
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Barber—You are getting bald, sir. 
Do you know what is causing it? 

Feddup—lI don’t know, but | suspect 
that my hair falling out some- 
thing to do with it. 


has 


Driving along a country road a man 
and his wife had a quarrel. Just 
when it had ended in a draw, they 
heard a mule bray. Whereupon the 
husband asked: “One of your rela- 
tives, dear?” 

To which the wife replied: “By mar- 
riage, darling.” 


Teacher—Now, Joany, what is one- 
fifth of three-sixteenths? 
Joany—I don’t know 
it isn’t enough to worry 


exactly, but 
about. 


MEDICAL CLINICS 


MEN PAST 40: Frequent night rising, nervousness, 

burning urine, pains in the back, poor memory, etc., 
may indicate a serious condition. Our informative 
and well illustrated booklet discusses these symptoms 
in detail and should be read by all men past 40. Send 
is a postcard today and receive this Free Booklet by 
return mail. No obligations. Devine Bros. Clinic, 326 
So. Santa Fe, Salina, Kansas 


MISCELLANEOUS 
FALSE TEETH by mail. Low as $6.85. 90 Days’ Trial, 
We make false teeth by mail from your impressions. 


You have Satisfaction of Money-Back Guarantee. 
Customers in United States and Canada report Satis- 


faction. 30 Years’ Experience. Send No Money. Write 
Today for Free Booklet and Material. Dr. Cleveland 
Dental Laboratory, Dept. 1-HO, East St. Louis, Ili- 


nois. 
QUIT USING TOBACCO! Write for Free Booklet and 
Learn How. Results Guaranteed or Money Re- 


funded 100,000 Satisfied Users Newell Pharmacal 
Co., 89 Clayton Station, St. Louis, Mo 


SONGWRITERS, AUTHORS, INVENTORS! Protect 
your Ideas Total cost $2.00 Request free Book- 
let Evidence Bureau, P1501 Broadway, N. Y. C. 


BEAUTIFUL HANDPAINTED South American Land- 
scapes, (615x5), $1.00. Blencowe, Apartado 2155, 
Bogota, Colombia 


MONEY MAKING OPPORTUNITIES 


ASK RICE, Box 503, Melrose, Mass., for profitable 
particulars about rich city poultry trade. 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 
INVENTORS—Protect your ideas Get 


free Patent 

Guide. Write Clarence A. O’Brien, Registered Pat- 

ent Attorney, OF37 Adams Building, Washington, 
D. C 


rrmoto FINISHING 


AT LAST! ALL YOUR SNAPSHOTS In Natural Col- 
ors. Roll developed, 8 Natural Color Prints, only 

25¢ Reprints, 3c Amazingly beautiful Natural 

Color Photo, Room 51, Janesville, Wisconsin 

SIX OR EIGHT EXPOSURE ROLLS Developed, 
Printed 20c or Two Colored Enlargements and 

eight prints 25c. Twenty Reprints 25c. Skrudland, 

6444-AA Diversey, Chicago 

PROMPT SERVICE—Guaranteed work 
Portrait Type Doubleweight 

neverfade gloss prints 


Two beautiful 
enlargements eight 
each roll 25¢ Dubuque Film 


Service, Dubuque, Iowa 

ROLL DEVELOPED and 8 lustrou natural finish, 
permanent Velox glossy prints 25c—Reprints 3c 

each _ Fotoprint Service, Box H, Roanoke, Virginia. 

ROLL DEVELOPED, 8 Guaranteed Prints, Two Beau- 
tiful Professional Enlargements, 25c Very Quick 


Service. Expert Workmanship, Perfect 


La Crosse, Wisconsin 
ROLLS DEVELOPED—25c coin Two 5x7 
Weight Professional Enlargements 8 Gloss 
Club Photo Service, Dept. 8, LaCrosse, Wi: 
ROLL DEVELOPED, 16 Velox prints 25c 
coupon 16 Velox reprints 25c. Willard 
Box 3535T, Cleveland, Ohio . 
ROLL DEVELOPED, Eight Guaranteed Prints, Two 
Professional Doubleweight Enlargements, 25c. Quick 
Service Peerless Photo Shop, La Crosse, Wisconsin. 
8 SNAPPY 4x6 ENLARGEMENTS from Your Roll! 
Send 25c—Mail to Wisconsin Film Service, West 
Salem, Wisconsin 
GUARANTEED. Film developed 
ments 25c. 20 prints 25c. 
son. Kansas 


Film Service, 


Double 
Prints, 


Dividend 
Studios, 


16 prints, 2 Enlarge- 
Quality Photo, Hutchin- 





7 SONG POEMS WANTED 4 
MUSIC COMPOSED TO WORDS SEND POEM, 
Phonograph Recordings Free if accepted Rhyming 
pamphlet Free. Keenan’s Studio, Dept. F, Box 2140, 
Bridgeport, Conn 
SONGS AND POEMS WANTED. No Charge for mel- 
odies Monthly awards Hollywood Recording 
Studios, Box 87PF Preuss Sta.. Los Angeles 
WANTED: ORIGINAL POEMS for musical setting. 
Publication, Radio, Recording Service Richard 
Brothers, 14 Woods Building, Chicago 
FREE, INSPIRING BOOKLET describing songwriting 
opportunities, Allied Music, Dept. 12, Box 507, Cine 
cinnati, Ohio. . i ei 
SONG POEMS WANTED. Free examination. McNeil, 
Master of Music, 510-PF South Alexandria, 


Angeles, Calif 
KES TOBACCO ie. 
HIGHER QUALITY Smoking or Chewing, eight 
pounds, guaranteed and Postpaid, $2.00. Riverside 


Ranch, 121, Hazel, Kentucky. 




























































GET AMAZINGLY MELLOWER, 
MILDER PIPE-SMOKES! 


\=) 
We 
“34 PRINCE ALBERT AQ 
GIVES ALL THE JoY © 
IN SMOKING TASTE 
APLENTY E 
WITH NEVER A TRACE €&= 
OF HARSHNESS, 
TONGUE-BITE. ITS 
Y COOLER-BURNING ! 


- 


BOB MACKEY is right at home in farming, 
but he can smack a ball ’way out into center- 
field, too. And whether it’s work or play, 
his pipe is always along—and his Prince 
Albert! Bob says: “I can always depend on 
getting a cool, even-burning smoke with no- 
bite Prince Albert. There’s no other tobacco 
like it for real pipe enjoyment!” 


Copyright, 1940, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company, Winston-Salem, N.C 


50 


pipefuls of fragrant 

tebacco in every 

handy pocket tin 
of Prince Albert 


fine roll - your - own 
cigarettes in every il 
handy pocket tin CRIMP CUT i 


of Prince Albert I} LONG BURNING PIPE AND 
) Pettey \ tang angel -) (ante) 


TASTY “MAKIN’S’’ CIGARETTES 
THAT ROLL UP QUICK AND TRIM! 


CUT RIGHT To 

LEVEL OFF WITHOUT 
SPILLING. ITS 

THE ROLL-YOUR- 
OWN TOBACCO THAT 

TASTES BETTER, 

SMOKES 

SMOOTHER! _ 


MEET THE ROLL-YOUR-OWNER who can 
boast a full 20 years of perfect smoking 
joy—C. H. Denmead. He got in on Prince 
Albert in 1920. It means something when 
“C.H.” says: “Prince Albert steps up the 
joy in life. P.A. is rich-tasting, full-bodied, 
extra mild. I save on Prince Albert, too, 
because there’s no waste—no blowing around!” 


in recent laboratory 
“smoking bowl” tests, 
Prince Albert burned 


O 


DEGREES 
COOLER 


than the average of the 

30 other of the largest- 

selling brands tested... 
coolest of all! 





